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THE OHIO-MICHIGAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE 
RE-EXAMINED* 


By Cart WITTKE 


A hundred years ago, the “sovereign and independent state” 
of Ohio and the Territory of Michigan mobilized their forces 
to settle a long-standing dispute over a slice of territory some 
seven miles wide at its western end and some eleven miles at 
its eastern end, stretching across the State of Ohio from its 
western boundary to Lake Erie, and comprising the valuable 
harbor at the mouth of the Maumee River. 

In the “Toledo War,” “Old Governor” Robert Lucas was 
ready to defend the claims of Ohio’s “million freemen” with ten 
thousand militia, and Stevens T. Mason, “the Boy Governor” of 
Michigan, was prepared to welcome them “‘to hospitable graves.” 
The story of the Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute has been ade- 
quately told elsewhere, and only a brief review of the main 
events is needed here.* 

Bad maps sometimes produce a lot of history. In 1755, amid 
a crop of new maps, appeared John Mitchell’s detailed map of 
the West, prepared for the British Lords of Trade. Mitchell 
was an M. D., a Virginia botanist, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and so his map was regarded as authoritative for the 
Proclamation Line of 1763, and by the peace commissioners of 
1783. In 1778, Mitchell’s map, with little variation, received 
the stamp of approval of Thomas Hutchins, “geographer-general 
io the United States.” Unfortunately, Mitchell drew the south- 


* Read before the Tri-State Meeting of the Library Associations of Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan, at Toledo, Ohio, October 17, 1986. 


1See Annah M. Soule, “The Southern and Western Boundaries of Michigan,” in 
Michigan Political Science Association Publications (Ann Arbor, 1895-), II (1896); 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, ‘“‘Basis of the Ohio-Michigan Boundary Dispute,” in The Ohto- 
Michigan Boundary—Final Report of the Ohio Cooperative Topographic Survey 
(Mansfield, 1916), 1 50-70; and Schlesinger’s Bibliography, ibid., 1135; W. V. Way, 
The Facts and Historical Events of The Toledo War of 1835 (Toledo, 1869); Lawton 
T. Hemans, Life and Times of Stevens Thomson Mason, the Boy Governor of Michi- 
gan (Lansing, 1920); E. H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger, A History of Ohio 
(New York, 1984) 161-6. 
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ernmost tip of Lake Michigan too far north. This error ap- 
parently was challenged only once before 1830 in a map prepared 
by the inventor, John Fitch, who fixed the relative position of 
Lake Erie and Lake Michigan correctly. 


The Ordinance of 1787, the Act of Congress of 1802 ena- 
bling Ohio to enter the Union as a state, and the Act of 1805 
creating the Territory of Michigan, all defined the boundary of 
the northern and southern tier of states to be carved out of the 
Northwest Territory as a line “drawn east from the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan until it intersects Lake Erie,” 
on the assumption that the southern end of the lake lay north 
of Maumee Bay. While the Ohio Constitutional Convention was 
in session, a trapper, whose name seems to have been lost in the 
stream of history, brought the disturbing news that Lake Mich- 
igan extended much farther south, and that a line drawn due east 
through its southern extremity, would actually attach the area 
around the mouth of the Maumee to Michigan. Thereupon, the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention accepted the boundaries of the 
new State as described in the Enabling Act only with the proviso 
that if the southern end of Lake Michigan turned out to be so 
far south that the parallel in question would not intersect Lake 
Erie, or would strike it east of the mouth of the Maumee, then 
“with the assent of Congress of the United States” a direct line 
should be drawn to the most northerly cape of Maumee Bay. 
A committee of Congress, of which the eccentric John Randolph 
was chairman, approved the Ohio Constitution, but advised no 
action upon the boundary proviso, on the ground that the whole 
question turned upon a fact which had not yet been ascertained.” 
Ohioans thereafter claimed the boundary which they insisted it 
must have been the intent of Congress to give them in the light 
of the geographical knowledge of 1787 and 1802, while Michigan 
officials insisted on following the latest, accurate surveys, which 
would give Toledo and Maumee Bay to Michigan. 


Early attempts by Ohio Congressmen to get Congress to 
clear up the controversy failed. The territorial governors of 


2See a summary in Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, March 18, 1835; 
and Western Courier (Ravenna, Ohio) July 2, 1885. 
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Michigan exercised what little jurisdiction was necessary in the 
disputed area. In 1812, Congress authorized a survey of the 
boundary, in accord with the Ohio Enabling Act of 1802, but 
the War of 1812 delayed action until 1815. Then, President 
James Madison instructed Edward Tiffin, the surveyor-general 
of Ohio, to run the line. Tiffin told his surveyor, William Har- 
ris, to follow the line as defined in the proviso of the Ohio Con- 
stitution, and General Lewis Cass, governor of the territory of 
Michigan, promptly protested. The governor and Legislature of 
Ohio supported their surveyor-general, and the governor and 
judges of Michigan Territory sent a committee to Washington 
to lay their case before the Federal Government. A new line, 
the “Fulton line,” run in accordance with the Federal Act of 
1812, Ohio refused to accept. Meantime, Indiana was admitted 
as a state with a northern boundary which cut off a strip ten 
miles by one hundred miles from Michigan’s claims, and to this 
alteration Michigan also filed a protest. 

To the 1830’s, Ohio was content to assert her paper claims 
without any serious attempt to exercise jurisdiction in the dis- 
puted strip, while Michigan built roads and collected taxes in the 
area which she had organized as the Township of Port Lawrence. 
Congress refused to act on various bills to define the boundaries, 
and a compromise line proposed by Michigan was rejected by 
Ohio. By 1833, settlers were pouring into the Toledo area, and 
Michigan was petitioning for statehood. Now the battle began in 
earnest. The question of statehood and boundaries became in- 
separable. Ohio, and her friends in Congress, demanded that 
Congress settle the boundary first; Michigan insisted that action 
on the boundary should be delayed until statehood was granted; 
then the boundary could be carried to the courts for settlement. 

Congressional skirmishing made the issue a matter of party 
politics, and led to serious embarassment for Andrew Jackson’s 
Administration. A census taken in Michigan in 1834 showed 
that the territory could qualify for statehood on the basis of pop- 
ulation; and when Congress failed to act, the Legislative Council 
of Michigan called a constitutional convention and rested its 
action on the promise of statehood in the Ordinance of 1787. 
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A Senate bill, to fix the boundaries to suit Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, was defeated in the House, largely by the efforts of 
John Quincy Adams, and a proposition to have commissioners 
from Ohio and Michigan work out a settlement, was haughtily 
rejected by Lucas of Ohio, on the ground that a state could. not 
deal with a territory, except through the Federal Government. 
The Ohio Legislature promptly authorized the exercise of juris- 
diction in the disputed area, accepted “the Harris line,” and or- 
dered the governor to have it marked. Obhioans angrily resolved 
that “it ill becomes a million of freedmen to humbly petition, 
year after year, for what justly belongs to them, and is com- 
pletely within their control.” 

When Mason, then acting governor, learned of these ag- 
gressive measures, he ordered the Michigan militia to prepare 
for an emergency, appealed to Jackson, and secured a law from 
the Territorial Council of Michigan “to prevent the exercise of 
foreign jurisdiction” in the disputed area. Jackson referred the 
question to his attorney-general, who rendered a curious and 
evasive opinion. The President appealed to both governors to 
keep the peace, and dispatched two Federal commissioners, Rich- 
ard Rush and Benjamin C. Howard, to work out a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

Early in April, 1835, the Ohio militia under Major-General 
John Bell, and the Michigan militia under General Joseph W. 
Brown, accompanied in each case by their respective governors, 
gathered near the disputed area. The Federal mediators found 
both parties obstinate, but pleaded for delay until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Mason refused to yield jurisdiction over the 
Toledo area, or to accept the concurrent jurisdiction of Ohio. 
Eventually, he was removed by Jackson, and his successor, John 
S. Horner, was instructed not to enforce the Michigan law 
against “the exercise of foreign jurisdiction.” Mason described 
his removal as “executive tyranny” and despotism;*® his suc- 
cessor encountered rough treatment at Monroe and Ypsilanti, and 
Mason was promptly elected governor of Michigan, which began 


* Hemans, op. cit., 146. 
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to function as a state in November, 1835, without the previous 
authorization of Congress. 

Ohio meantime had elected local officials in the disputed 
area, and extended her county lines to “the Harris line.” When 
Ohio officials tried to exercise jurisdiction, they were served with 
civil processes from Michigan, and the residents of the Toledo 
area were threatened with arrest if they submitted to the juris- 
diction of either of the disputants. The surveyors appointed by 
Ohio to run “the Harris line” were arrested amid great excite- 
ment after a wild pursuit, and Lucas called the Legislature in 
special session. The Legislature passed a kidnapping act directed 
at the Michigan authorities, created Lucas County, voted $300,- 
000, and authorized a loan for another $300,000 to run the line 
and to defend Ohio’s rights. . 

Lucas had agreed to the proposals of the Federal commis- 
sioners, but Mason rejected the plan of concurrent jurisdiction 
as “dishonorable,” and was reported to have mobilized from eight 
hundred to twelve hundred Michigan militia. Lucas, with his 
staff and the boundary commissioners, encamped with six hun- 
dred Ohio volunteers at old Fort Miami. In the Toledo area, 
people were being arrested, fist-fights ensued, shots were ex- 
changed, and the wildest rumors of assaults, murder and atroci- 
ties were reported. On September 7, 1835, Ohio judges, with 
the troops of both parties mustered for service, held a quick 
“midnight” session of the common pleas court, and rode away 
before Michigan troops arrived. After this show of authority, 
Ohio desisted from further assertions of jurisdiction, Michigan 
remained theoretically in possession, and Horner pardoned all 
who ran afoul of its jurisdiction in the disputed area. The “Har- 
ris line” was marked by Ohio without further interference, official 
Washington worked for peace, and Michigan claimed statehood 
rights. When Mason was chosen as the new state’s first chief 
executive, Horner departed for the wilds beyond Lake Michigan. 
Finally, in 1837, Congress admitted Michigan to the Union, 
Ohio received the disputed area, and Michigan was compensated 
by an additional nine thousand square miles in the western part of 
the Upper Peninsula. 
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Some of the factors and events in this famous controversy 
of a hundred years ago deserve more detailed examination. 

Michigan’s case rested on the Ordinance of 1787, and its 
boundary provisions as reaffirmed by the act of Congress which 
created the Territory of Michigan in 1805. John Quincy Adams, 
in 1835, in defending her claims described the Ordinance of 1787 
as “a compact as binding as any that was ever ratified by God 
in heaven,” and Mzson and his supporters contended for “in- 
alienable rights bestowed by an inviolable contract.” They did 
not raise the question whether one Congress could unalterably 
bind another. Ohio’s main contention rested on expediency, and 
the argument that Congress could divide the public domain re- 
gardless of the temporary boundaries fixed in 1787. It was main- 
tained that when Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were admitted to the 
Union, all the other states to the compact of 1787 had consented 
to their new boundaries. It must be admitted, however, that 
Congress had neither specifically accepted, recognized nor re- 
jected the boundary proviso of 1802 drafted by the Ohio Con- 
stitutional Convention. As early as 1817, an exchange of let- 
ters between Cass and Tiffin brought out clearly this difference 
of opinion,* and Harris, the surveyor, earlier in the same year 
insisted that his instructions to run the line through the southern 
end of Lake Michigan must be incorrect, since the Indiana state 
Constitution, accepted by Congress, ran the line ten miles farther 
north.’ At the time, however, the district was almost without 
inhabitants, infested with fevers, and due to the swamps, “almost 
impassable for horses at any season of the year.” * The partisans 
of Michigan contended that Ohio’s natural boundary was “the 
Black Swamp.” In a letter in 1820 to John Quincy Adams, then 
secretary of state, the acting governor of Michigan urged the 
wisdom of strengthening Michigan by giving her the harbor at 
Toledo, rather than to add to Ohio’s resources. “Under the 
patronage and paternal care of the General Government,” he 


* Lewis Cass to Edward Tiffin, November 1, 1817, Ohio-Michigan Boundary MSS. 
(in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Library, Columbus). All manuscript 
letters cited hereafter are from this collection, unless otherwise noted. The writer is 
greatly indebted to Dr. William D. Overman, curator of history of the Society, for 
making this material available. 

5 William Harris to Tiffin, January 11, 1817. 

*Id. to id., September 8, 1817. 
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wrote, “Ohio has grown rapidly from the condition of helpless 
infancy. She has suddenly swollen to the dimensions of a giant 
—already she recons [sic] among her children more than half 
a million—her collossel [sic] stature overshadows the whole 
west ; yet nearly half her Territory remains a wilderness!” Mich- 
igan, on the other hand, weak, and “cut off by an almost im- 
passable morass,” must remain a buffer against hostile Indians 
to the Northwest, and “the rapidly increasing political power” 
of Canada.’ 


The Wolverines and the Buckeyes were equally guilty of 
exaggerations and there was little to choose between the methods 
they employed. Mason, who was only twenty-four years of age, 
was generally described by the Ohioans as an irresponsible, 
blatant, impetuous boy, but he wrote at least one letter to Lucas 
early in 1835, pleading for the preservation of peace, in a spirit 
of compromise, and with a flattering and courteous reference to 
Lucas’ services to the people of Michigan during the War of 
1812.8 


Ohio newspapers described in detail the mob tactics em- 
ployed by the champions of Michigan, but similar charges could 
be made by the other side with equal truth. Michigan authorities 
repeatedly were blocked in the exercise of their jurisdiction by 
Ohio people,® and on one occasion, when a Michigan deputy 
sheriff tried to take several Irishmen who had violated the law 
before a magistrate, two Ohioans, George McKay and N. Good- 
sell, helped them to escape.’® A sheriff’s posse arrested the of- 
fenders in Toledo, “horns, guns, etc. were echoed from Vistula 
to Port Lawrence and Tremainsville, and in twenty minutes an 
armed band of Nullifiers were on the ground in pursuit” of the 
Michigan officers.‘ Brown, who commanded Michigan forces 
in the Black Hawk War, and later, served as a regent of the | 
University, seems to have carefully refrained from the use of 
force, except in support of the civil authorities against the “Nul- 

7 William Woodbridge to John Quincy Adams, August 11, 1820. 

8 Stevens Thomson Tasen to Robert  Bmnng April 2, 1835. 

®See Western Courier, April 2, 18365. : 

10 Michigan Sentinel (Monroe), April 11, quoted in Cincinnati Gazette, April 


22, 1835. 
U Tbid. 
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lifiers of Toledo.” +2 Mason and Brown had the enthusiastic 
support of the people of Michigan.** When several of the Ohio 
party of surveyors were arrested, exaggerated accounts of the 
scuffle were promptly sent to Lucas, although the report of the 
Michigan commander of the militia showed that no one had 
been fired upon, and that only a few muskets had been discharged 
into the air, as the sheriff and his posse took after the surveyors 
who were running for the woods. The Ohio version described 
the surveyors being set upon by Michigan militia while peace- 
ably enjoying “the blessings of the sabbath” just across the 
line in Henry County, and related how from thirty to fifty shots 
were fired at them, although strangely enough, no one was hit.’* 
Little wonder that one of the party of surveyors pleaded for 
delay, although he rested his case on “the sickly season” and 
“the difficultie [sic] of encountering the flies, [and] musketoes 
[sic] ae 15 

Brown was accused of interfering with a mass meeting of 
three hundred Ohio partisans at Toledo, with “intimidation and 
threats.” *© A name often mentioned in connection with these 
disturbances was that of “Major” B. F. Stickney. Stickney had 
two sons, the older he named One Stickney and the younger, 
Two Stickney. The latter resisted arrest when a deputy sheriff 
tried to serve a court order, and during the scuffle, Two Stick- 
ney stuck the sheriff with a penknife, and escaped. Mason, in 
reporting the episode to the secretary of state in Washington, 
wrote that the sheriff of Monroe County “is said to have been 
mortally wounded.” ?” The Michigar. governor offered a reward 
of $500 for Two Stickney’s capture, and the Ohio governor re- 
fused to extradite him. Some weeks later, when Michigan 
troops paraded in Toledo, they apparently selected B. F. Stick- 
ney’s orchard for a parade ground, “pillaged his garden and 

12 Ibid. 

18 Michigan Sentinel, cited in House “ic ‘eee 24 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 7, Pp. 
102-3, hereafter cited as House Documents, no. 

14 Jonathan Taylor, John Patterson and Ut Seely to Lucas, May 1, 1885. 

1% Taylor to id., August 8, 1835. 

%® Andrew Palmer to id., March 1, 1836. 


17 See Mason to John Forsyth, July 16, 17, 1885; and George McKay to Lucas, 
July 15, 1835; and N. Goodsell to id., July 16, 1835. 
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vineyard, took a quantity of hay and whatever else they stood 
in need of and killed several horses and cattle.” ** 

Reports of outrages perpetrated on innocent Toledoans con- 
tinued to pour into the Ohio newspaper offices. “Houses have 
been broken open in the night time,” reported a correspondent 
from Defiance, Ohio, “and our citizens carried off—women are 
abused . . . and dragged off on false pretences to Monroe,” to 
which, in the ribald journalistic style of the day, a Michigan 
paper replied that these same ladies who had been insulted and 
abased “‘would suffer themselves to be much harder dealt with, 
under other circumstances, without a murmur.” ?® The Toledo 
(Ohio) Gazette, described in detail how a mob broke down the 
door of its printing office, demolished the press, and left the 
publisher “hardly type and materials enough” to lay the horrible 
deeds before the public, and referred to these acts of violence as 
“worse than Algerine robbery or Turkish persecution.’’° 

Perhaps the crowning insult was the desecration of an Ohio 
flag which had been raised at Toledo. According to the Michi- 
gan Sentinel (Monroe), patriotic citizens of Michigan “tore the 
disgraceful badge of treason from its perch, dragged it through 
the streets,” and finally burned it in Monroe “with suitable 
demonstrations of contempt.” ** According to the Ohio version, 
Brown had had the flag taken down, and had it tied to the tails 
of several horses in his troop. But Toledo too had her Barbara 
Frietchie who unfurled the Ohio flag to the breezes again, although 
the record does not indicate whether it was the old flag that was 
recovered, or whether a new one was speedily produced.*? One 
excited patriot wrote from Ypsilanti to Lucas to warn him of 
a plot against the governor and his commissioners: “A band of 
about one hundred Chippewa and Pottewattami Indians have been 
sent out to the boundary line . . . and there await an opportunity 
to execute their nefarious outrage.” ** 


*8 Xenia (Ohio) Free Press, September 19, 1835. 

19 Michigan Sentinel, quoted in Detroit Journal and Courier, April 29, 1885. For 
the Ohio version, see Western Hemisphere (Columbus, Ohio), April 29, 1885; and Xe- 
nia Free Press, May 2, 1835. 

»® Toledo (Ohio) Reena July 29, 1835, quoted in Western Hemisphere, July 29, 
1835 


uoted in Detroit Journal and Courier, April 29, 1835. 
ee Western Hemisphere, April * 4885s enia Free Press, May 2, 18365. 
=A S. Millington to Lucas, May 1, 
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The most amusing episode in the whole controversy was 
the holding of a common pleas court in Lucas County shortly 
after midnight of September 7, 1835. The special session of the 
Ohio Legislature made this exercise of jurisdiction mandatory. 
But how exercise authority without encountering the Michigan 
militia? There was much correspondence between Lucas, his 
adjutant general and the judges selected for this perilous task, 
before the sovereign State of Ohio was ready to move. Judge 
David Higgins disclaimed all “apprehension of a personal char- 
acter,” but insisted that he would “feel acutely . . . the disgrace 
of the capture and abduction, by a Michigan mob, of a branch 
of the Judiciary of the State when actually engaged in the per- 
formance of Judicial functions.” ** Judge Baxter Bowman was 
“in a state of consternation.” ** The adjutant general of Ohio 
reported to the governor from the scene of action that the holding 
of the court would be “impracticable and dangerous without 
a protecting force,” that the sheriffs and judges of Lucas County 
had “utterly refused to attempt it,” and had removed “their 
families and effects . . . and were determined to flee themselves,” 
and that a force of one thousand militia was needed.** Apparently 
the governor himself played a prominent part in working out the 
plan that was eventually followed, to have the court meet, or- 
ganize, and adjourn at once, and his adjutant general prepared 
the details. At any rate, the latter reported to his chief on Au- 
gust 30 that “Mr. Coffinberry will provide himself with a Book 
for making out the Record—and have the entries all made pre- 
vious to starting so that there will be no necessity of doing any- 
thing more than to meet, open court, appoint a clerk and ad- 
journ.” 7 

The plan was carried out to the last detail, “very early in 
the morning” and “before daylight.”** Colonel Mathias Van 
Fleet of the Ohio militia escorted the mounted judges and offi- 
cers of the court with twenty picked troops to Toledo, each man 
carrying a rifle and two pistols. Court was quickly opened in 


% David Higgins to id., July 20, 1835. 

2% Samuel C. Andrews to id., September 8, 1835. 

* Id. to id., September 3, 4, 1835. 

2 Id. to id., August 30, 1835 

® Western Courier, September 10, 1835; Cleveland Whig, quoted sbid. 
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the school house, the record made, and then the session was 
adjourned sine die. The record was carried in the clerk’s hat 
to a nearby tavern, where the Ohio victory was to be duly cele- 
brated, when news came of the approach of a large force of 
Michigan militia, and the party took to its horses. In the ex- 
citement, the clerk lost his hat and the record, and had to crawl 
back to find them.?® Michigan had been outwitted, or else her 
forces had been “too much occupied in a bachanalian revel to 
be aware of what was going on.” *° When reports of the mid- 
night session reached them, “a great bustle ensued—the soldiers 
were paraded—messengers were dispatched in every direction.” 
No one was found who would give evidence of what had hap- 
pened, and no damage was done, except the “wanton butchery of 
two noble horses . . . the destruction of gardens and orchards,— 
shooting of hogs, and some petty depredations about the print- 
ing office” of the Toledo Gazette. 

Lucas received much gratuitous advice during the progress 
of the controversy. Some of his friends advised him to go 
slowly, to put the blame on Michigan, and to remember that 
“prudence is the better part of valor.” ** An anonymous Buckeye 
from Philadelphia wrote the governor: “Never let it be said that 
a Buckeye receieved [sic] an insult with impunity. ... We will 
have our rytes [sic] in spite of all the world.” ** Taylor Webster 
wrote from Hamilton County to report that “there is a great 
aversion to using force or spilling blood” ** while the redoubt- 
able B. F. Stickney, “peeping through the grates of a loathsome 
prison” in Monroe, Michigan, wrote that he had been fourteen 
hours without refreshments, and that these “bands of ruffians.. . 
require chastisement.” ** A mass meeting at the Zanesville Court 

® Way, op. cit., 42-5. 

30 Western Hemisphere, September 16, 1885. This paper tried to deny that the 
court had been held in secret. 

81 Tbid., September 28, 1885; Toledo Gazette, quoted in Cincinnati Daily Repub- 
lican, September 21, 1885. See also, Higgins to Lucas, September 8, 1835. Andrews 
to id., September 8, 1835, explains that the forces of Michigan had to be outwitted, 
since the Ohioans were outnumbered, and reinforcements could not be brought up 
because of a heavy rain which “had rendered the black swamp . . . impassible 
ee April 24, 1885. 

#3 —______. to id., May 26, 1885. 

%* Taylor Webster to id., June 4, 1885; see also James Miller to id., June 4, 1835. 

%5 B. F, Stickney to id., May 6, 1835. See House Documents, no. 7, p. 222-3. Two 


Stickney wrote to Lucas from Lower Sandusky, October 4, 1885, as follows: “Should 
it appear consistant [sic] with your excilancies [sic] policy to gratify my impatience 








/ 
i} 
| 

: 
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House denounced Michigan’s activities, and declared the opinion 
of Jackson’s attorney-general “an impertinent interference with 
the rights of the state.”** The Western Courier of Ravenna 
counseled delay,*” but Lucas’ party organ at the State capital 
thundered that no “angry blasts from the North, or lowering 
clouds in the East” could “shake the purpose of our unterrified 
commonwealth.” ** “Michigan must be taught to understand that 
even the lion, in the nobleness of his nature, can be provoked to 
the assumption of his rights. . . . Our cause is the cause of human 
justice.” *° 

The Toledo War had to be carried on, if at all, by the vulun- 
teer militia of the two contestants. Excited Toledoans described 
the Michigan levies under Brown as “an invading army . . . com- 
posed of the lowest and most miserable dregs of the community 
—foreigners and aliens, low drunken frequenters of grog shops, 
who had been hired at a dollar a day.” *° But all was not well 
with the Ohio militia either. On August 3, 1835, Lucas found 
it his “painful duty” to call for a muster of volunteer cavalry 
and riflemen, to be “willing to march at a moment’s warning, to 
defend the rights and honor of the state.” Lucas believed in pre- 
paredness, and thought some forces would be needed to protect 
his boundary commissioners from “mobs .and lawless banditti.” * 
This general order followed by four months an earlier order to 
Bell of the 17th Division of Ohio militia to raise and equip 
five hundred troops. The adjutant-general had enthusiastically 
by communicating the period when the interests of the State will Justify the Seting 
[sic] aside exparte forbarance [sic] (if no other alternative will produce the desired 
effect) and permit us to share with your excelence [sic] the glorious legacy ‘Death 
rather than dishonour.’” Stickney was still staying away from home on Lucas’ advice, 
and evidently was becoming very impatient. 

% Zanesville Gazette, quoted in Western Hemisphere, May 27, 1835. 

*7 May 14, 1835. 

8 Western Hemisphere, June 8, 1835. 


3% Tbid., May 13, 1835. William Blackburn wrote Lucas from Wapakoneta on 


May 16, 1835, to congratulate the governor on calling the Legislature back in special 
session, and continued, perhaps with a suggestion of irony: “I learned you had re- 
turned from the disputed ground unhurt unwounded nor yet alarmed. Rumor here 
with her hundred tongs [sic] is buisey [sic] Reporting that some of the Commis- 
sioners Showed Leg Bail . . . through mud and mire . . . as they heard the 
Riflemen and Light Infantry of Michigan popping away at the Buckeyes close in their 
rear. 

* Toledo Gazette, quoted in Cincinnati Daily Republican, September 21, 18865. 

41 The general orders are reprinted in the Western Courier and Piqua (Ohio) 
Enquirer, August 29, 1835. 
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predicted that he could raise three thousand cavalry and ten 
thousand riflemen “in complete order.” *? 


Militia officers wrote the governor to offer their services— 
but usually, with a request for some favor in return. A cor- 
respondent from Chillicothe outlined a complete plan of battle, 
to force the “beardless boy” of Michigan to surrender, “like -a 
ground hog, with a dog between him and his hole,” ** but the 
letter closed with a postscript “not to forget” the writer. James 
Worthington suggested sending three or four thousand high 
grade soldiers into the disputed area.** Other letters reached 
the adjutant general’s office, inquiring whether the old custom of 
having the officers elected by the men would be observed, and 
what the pay would be.*® Robert Jackson of Xenia, for example, 
informed the governor that the company of cavalry and riflemen 
of Greene County would regard being called “a perticular [sic] 
favour,” and Solisits [sic] an order from you.” ** Another offered 
his services and those of “several of my fellow Cavaliers,” and 
promised that they “shall not be ruffians but men on whom I can 
depend for inteligence [sic] or other subjects which may come 
in view.” 47 

Nevertheless, the militia muster was a failure in many coun- 
ties where the people were either indifferent, or opposed to an 
appeal to arms.** Bell failed to hear from his second brigade, “in 
consequence of the prevaluas [sic] of the Coleare [sic] in this 
Section of county at the time they should have performed 
Millatary [sic] duty.” *® In Adams County only twenty-one vol- 
unteered. “A want of proper energy on the part of . . . Officers 
has caused the tree of Liberty to blush in Adams County,” and it 
was suggested that a specific statement about what pay could be 

#2 Andrews to Lucas, April 16, 1835. 

43 Murphy to id., August 26, 1835. 

# James Worthington to id., May 9, 1885. 

“5 See Robert Bentley to id., Mansfield, August 11, 1885; James Thompson to id., 
Carrollton, August 14, 1835; William Cameron to id., Lebanon, August 9, 1885; An- 
drews to Patrick C. May, August 28, 1885; and Franklin Corwin to Lucas, Lebanon, 
September 1, 1885; Andrews to James Cochran, June 19, 1835; id, to John W. Blakely, 
: 2 1835; id. to Samuel R. Curtis, March 23, 1885; and sd. to Worthington, May 
“ Robert Jackson to Lucas, March 2, 1835. 
“John W. Blakhetz (?) to id., no date 


“ William Hawkins to id. McConnelsville, September 21, 1885. 
“John Bell to Andrews, December 9, 1884. 
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expected “might have a salutary effect.”*°° It was reported in 
May, 1835, that of two hundred seventy-five Ohio militia 
assembled at Maumee, all but thirty refused to advance into 
the disputed territory." The Detroit Free Press described the 
Ohio militia as “heroes in imagination,” who had been “shaken 
to pieces by the Fever and Ague, in the Black Swamp.” *? Finally, 
when it came to paying off the militia whom Lucas had called into 
service, some irregularities appeared due to the fact that “some 
privates were entirely omitted and officers were made to rank 
to [sic] high and draw too much pay whilst some of the men 
received nothing.” °* 


To Jackson, the controversy between Ohio and Michigan 
was extremely annoying and politically embarrassing. Both gov- 
ernors were Democrats. Michigan insisted that Ohio was “nulli- 
fying” an act of the Federal Government, and in view of Jack- 
son’s recent aggressive policy toward the South Carolina nulli- 
fiers, suggested that he deal with equal vigor with the Ohioans. 
Lucas felt it necessary to report regularly to Washington, and 
to send an informal commission to explain his policy to the 
President. 

From the first, Jackson counseled forbearance, until Congress 
should meet in December, 1835, on the ground that “the founda- 
tion of a State Government in Michigan will soon afford an 
opportunity for obtaining a judicial decision.” He refused to ad- 
mit that the civil authorities needed military support.°* He was 
particularly irritated when both contestants resorted to the militia, 
and he instructed his secretary of state “to suggest .. . that under 
no circumstances, in any part of our country, can military force 
be justifiably used, except in aid of the civil authority in exe- 
cuting civil process.” ** Lucas replied that the Harris line would 

5 May to Lucas, August 22, 1835. For similar statements, see letter to Lucas 
from Batavia, August 20, 18385; and William Doan to id., Williamsville, August 24, 
18385; and R. C. Bryan to id., Coshocton, August 25, 18385. 

51 Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, May 15, 1835. 

53 Quoted ibid., May 18, 1835; see also, Western Courier, a Democratic paper, 
which admitted the ‘levy had been a failure. September 8, 1835. 

53W. W. McKay to Lucas, July 2, 1835. Two thousand, four hundred and 
ninety-three dollars and twenty-one cents was apparently paid out. See id. to id., 

October 16, 18385. 
&% Forsyth + §: x4 state) to id., March 14, 1885; also Washington (D. C.) 


Globe, September 16, 21 
5s Forsyth to Lucas, March 19, 1885. 
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be run, that Ohio would deal only with the Federal Government, 
and that the question was settled, and “no longer debatable.” °° 
Nevertheless, the Ohio governor received the President’s com- 
missioners, and in the end, Lucas, Jackson, Forsyth, and At- 
torney-general B. F. Butler all seemed to agree that the line might 
be surveyed, without necessarily involving the exercise of juris- 
diction in the disputed area. July 4 the President himself wrote 
the Ohio governor “to avoid forcible hostile collision.” °° Ap- 
parently, the President gave private assurances to Lucas’ repre- 
sentatives in Washington that Mason would be removed, if he 
refused to acquiesce in the compromise the President’s commis- 
sion had suggested,°* namely, running the line, the exercise of con- 
current jurisdiction and the postponement of prosecutions.°® The 
Columbus (Ohio) Western Hemisphere credited Jackson with 
the peaceful holding of elections in the Toledo area in April,®° 
and the Cincinnati Daily Gazette * and the Ohio Monitor held 
that it was the President’s “single ipse dixit” that stayed the “mili- 
tary ardor of the Veteran of Ohio and the Lad of Michigan.” 
The Detroit Journal and Courier, on the other hand, referred to 
the “Ministers Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary, from Andrew 
the First, of the Empire of Uncle Sam.” ® 

Mason was dismissed, and succeeded by Horner, and the 
secretary of state promptly informed Lucas of this action as 
evidence of Jackson’s eagerness to preserve peace.** The new 
governor of Michigan was burned in effigy, publicly insulted, and 
had the windows of his hotel stoned by a mob, but he carried 
out his orders from Washington without flinching, and pardoned, 
even before a trial, those under indictment or in Michigan jails 
as a result of conflicts of jurisdiction in the Toledo area. Horner 
kept Lucas informed of his activities,“ and apparently, Ohio 

5 Lucas to Forsyth, March 25, 1835; also March 20, 1835. 

5% Jackson to Lucas, July 4, 1835. 

58 Report of Commission to id., July 11, 1835. 

59 See Mason to Richard Rush and Benjamin C. Howard, May 1, 1885; Rush and 
Howard to Mason; Forsyth to id., March 17, April 20, 1835; House Documents, no. 7, 
p. 83, 86, 316-9. 

© April 15, 1885. 

61 March 31, 1835. 

®2 April 29, 1835, quoting the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

* Forsyth to Lucas, August 29, 1835. 


6 Western Hemisphere, November 11, 1835. : , 
% John S. Horner to Lucas, October 5, 1885; B. Hinkson to id., October M, 1835. 
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Congressmen frequently conferred in Washington with the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, and reported the results confidentially to 
the Ohio governor. Jackson assured Lucas he would veto a bill 
for statehood for Michigan if passed before the boundary was 
settled.** Horner had to act in defiance of newly elected Michi- 
gan state officials, and on November 2, 1835, he wrote a curious 
letter to Lucas, marked “private,” in which he asked Lucas to 
notify him the moment the line had been surveyed, so that he 
could leave for Washington to defend himself before the Presi- 
dent against charges made against him by Brown, and especially 
“this man Norville [John Norvell, newly elected United States 
Senator from Michigan] who is the biggest Rascal in America.” 
Horner worked in harmony with Lucas’ representative, and made 
no apologies for having “taken the Bull by the Horns.” * 


In spite of an acrimonious discussion between Lucas and 
the Washington Government, the President and the Ohio gov- 
ernor had come to a working agreement. But Lucas continued 
to distrust the secretary of state, and the attorney-general, and 
against Cass the secretary of war, a former governor of Michigan 
territory, he had a special grievance. He charged that the Michi- 
gan militia had received arms and ammunition from an United 
States arsenal, and Cass went to great lengths to explain that 
this had occurred on the authority of a local subordinate, and 
that the arms had been promptly returned as soon as the error 
was discovered. Cass was somewhat equivocal, however. He 
denied giving advice to anyone in Michigan during the con- 
troversy, except in private letters expressing his “hope as a pri- 
vate citizen,” and “in a private way.” He held that Michigan was 
entitled to the area in dispute, until possession had changed by 
action of the rightful authority. In this matter, his views and 

See R. T. Lytle to id., March 14, 18835; Thomas L. Hamer to id., March 14, 
1835. Hamer argued with the President that the Federal Government had no right to 
interfere—“that Ohio had the same rights that Congress possessed to construe the 
Constitution .-. . that Congress was no more Supreme over Ohio than the latter was 
over Congress, that they stood upon a perfect equality. To this he did not assent,” 
but counseled forbearance. Grandiloquently, Hamer continued to Lucas: “If he had 
intimated . . . that force would be used—I should have told him to his teeth—that 
if an armed man dared to pollute the soil of Ohio—he should be blotted from the 
face of the Earth;—and, that the first crack of a rifle would bring 200,000 freemen to 


the Border!” It is evident that Hamer did not use such strong language to the 
President. 


* Horner to id., November 2, 1835. - 
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those of the President were identical, as well as in his plea to 
refrain from violence and the use of force.** When Jackson re- 
moved Mason, Cass hurried a letter to the deposed governor, to 
soften the blow, and to assure him that the Washington (D. C.) 
Globe would carry the proper version of the incident.®® As late 
as December, 1835, an Ohio Congressman wrote to Lucas from 
Washington: “Governor Cass is very uneasy. He called the 
Ohio delegation together night before last and read us your 
letter and his. . . . He did not ask us for an opinion, as to his 
guilt or innocence, but merely to hear him.” *° 

That party politics complicated the question at issue was to 
be expected. In Michigan, Horner could get no one at Detroit, 
Monroe or Ypsilanti to carry out his orders because all the Michi- 
gan politicians expected to be elected to state offices at the No- 
vember election. Lucas’ correspondence shows a constant con- 
cern with the prospects of his party in the elections, and the 
effect the boundary question had on the outcome.”* The Whigs 
were accused of using the incident to embarrass both the State 
and the National Administration. Charles Hammond, stalwart 
Whig, described the incident in his Cincinnati Gazette as “an- 
other fishing for Glory to be given to President Jackson, for the 
ultimate use of Martin Van Buren,” and believed the Federal 
mediators had been sent primarily to “get a sop from the Treas- 
ury,” and in return, to “give a lift to the Baltimore May Con- 
vention” which was to nominate Van Buren. “President Jack- 
son is an alchymist [sic] that turns every thing to the profit of 
his parasites and to the advantage of his party.”"* The Whig 
Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) believed Jackson merited 
the “execration” of the people of Michigan,”* yet accused the 
Administration paper in Columbus of siding with Michigan.” 
Apparently some Ohio Whigs would not have been unwilling to 
force the Democratic governor into a conflict with the United 


* Cass to Forsyth, November 19, 1885; War Department to Lucas, October 23, 
1835; also House Documents, no. 7, p. 41-2; Toledo Gazette, March 25, 1835. 

® Hemans, op. cit., 165-70. 

™ Thomas L. Hamer to Lucas, December 11, 1835. ‘ 

1 William McKay to id., October 16, 1835; Joseph McCutcheon to id., March 10, 
1835; Andrews to id., April 29, 1885; Andrew Palmer to id., April 5, 15, 1885. 
™ Cincinnati Gazette, April 14, 1835. 
78 October 30, 1835. 
™% Western Hemisphere, June 24, 1835. 
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States Government, in order to sow dissension in the party.” 
Duff Green’s Whig United States Telegraph (Washington, D, 
C.), on the other hand, intimated that the Michigan authorities 
were encouraged by the Democrats in Washington to resist 
Ohio.**® A Pickaway County editor charged that Lucas’ “Plenipos” 
to Washington had cost the State Treasury $1300,"" and the 
Democratic organ in Columbus blamed Congress for all the trou- 
ble—“where unprincipled demagogues set themselves up as gladi- 
ators to fight for the largesses yearly distributed from that mam- 
moth of all corruption, the United States Bank, by way of per- 
petual loans or fees for counsel.” ** In the Federal House of 
Representatives, ex-President Adams pleaded the cause of Mich- 
igan, but felt certain Ohio would win out, because Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois had thirty-five electoral votes to cast in 1836, 
and Michigan but three. William Allen wrote from Chillicothe 
to Van Buren with perfect frankness: “The truth is the Presi- 
dent must agree to the proposed terms or all is lost with his 
friends in this state, beside the more important consequences to 
the general welfare of the State and the Union.” *® 


In addition to the politicians, the speculators took a keen 
interest in a proper solution of the controversy. By 1835, plans 
were under way to complete a canal from Cincinnati through 
Piqua, and to the lake. Toledo was the logical terminus, and 
people living in the disputed area became convinced that it would 
be to their advantage to live in Ohio. A canal of two hundred 
seventy-five miles was in progress, with more than a million 
dollars already spent, and “at or near the Maumee bay, even- 
tually, must rise a large city.””*° The Toledo Gazette explained 


* W. T. Murphy to Lucas, August 8, 1835; Hinkson to id., April 27, 1835. See 
also, D. T. Disney to id. (Cincinnati), September 7, 1835: ‘““The Whigs here had all 
sorts of stories in circulation, one day you in their phrase ‘had backed out’, the next 
bloodshed was inevitable, the President had played false and was in fact secretly sus- 
taining Michigan—the ‘plenipo’ had been duped, etc., etc.—manifesting however all 
the time a most anxious desire to produce a collision.” An editorial in the Western 
Hemisphere of July 15. 1885, on “The Whigs Whiggled’” commented: “These are 
the patent, Whig, nullifying patriots, who have so suddenly been converted into 
fighting heroes, ‘Ohio party’ sages, and eulogists of the Governor.” 

6 Western Hemisphere, August 19, 1885, quoting the Albany (New York) Argus. 

™ Western Hemisphere, July 29, 1835. 

7 Ouoted in ibid, April 1, 1885. 

7 Quoted in Roseboom and Weisenburger, op. cit., 165; see also Horner to Lucas 
(private), December 18, 1835. 

8° Western Hemisphere, March 16, 1836. Mason in March, 1835, had written to 
Jackson: “The inhabitants of Toledo . . . are actuated by a desire to obtain the 
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that unless the Ohio claims were allowed, important commercial 
towns like Chicago, Michigan City, Toledo, Painesville, and Fair- 
port would lie in Michigan; Ohio would be deprived of almost 
her entire coast on Lake Erie; and there would be nothing left 
to do except withdraw from the Union.** The immigrant tide 
was turning from Detroit and Monroe to Ohio, and Toledo was 
destined to become a great lake port. It was repeatedly charged 
that the Michigan authorities were trying to block Ohio’s pro- 
gram of public works by circulating false tales of the “low, 
marshy and unhealthy” section around Toledo, “the sluggish and 
filthy” streams, and “the billious and intermittent fevers,” 
“which prevailed upon them the whole year round.” ® Lucas 
referred to “the great and powerful city of Detroit” trying “to 
oppress and weaken the small village of Toledo,” ** and the West- 
ern Hemisphere advocated the immediate sale of canal bonds and 
the development of public works on the Maumee, to counteract the 
tactics of Michigan. “Commerce is not a fickle mistress,” the 
editor added, “that will yield herself to every new wooer—she is 
a sober, settled, steady matron, who adheres with fidelity to her 
first attachment.” ** 

On November 2, 1835, the newly created state government of 
Michigan, set up without warrant of Congress, began to function, 
although on the advice of Cass and Mason, the Legislature agreed 
to pass as little legisiaticn as possibie.*° Two newly elected Sen- 
ators and one Representative were in Washington when Congress 
met. With an eye on the election, both the Whigs and the Dem- 
ocrats wanted to give Ohio what she wanted; business interests 
clamored for a settlement, and as John Quincy Adams said, the 
air was “perfumed” with electoral votes.*® Long debates and 


termination of the Ohio canal at their village. Their movements are purely governed 
by self-interest.”” Sse /louse Documents, no. 7, p. 27. 

81 Quoted in Ohio Stute Journal, \pril 4, 1835; also Toledo Gazette, quoted in 
Cincinnati Daily Republican, April 7, 1835. 
~ = Palmer’s “The Replication,” published in Toledo Gazette, extra, March 

, 1885. 

58 Message to Ohio Legislature, June 8, 1885, in House Documents, no. 7, p. 166. 

8 December 26, 1835. The Wheeling (Virginia, now West Virginia) Gazette 
vointed to the strategic value of the mouth of the Maumee for inland commerce, and 
commented: ‘Speculators see its importance, and have vested large sums in land in 
the neighborhood.” Quoted in Cincinnati Daily Republican, May 19, 1835. 

85 Cass to Mason, quoted in Hemans, op. cit., 187 


es Se 
8 Senator Lucius Lyon (Michigan) wrote to Dr. Zina Pitcher, a Detroit Whig, on 
March 12, 1836: “‘All parties are courting the electoral votes of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois and poor Michigan must be sacrificed. We shall probably be allowed to come 
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hearings followed, turning to a considerable extent on the in- 
teresting question whether people could make a state by them- 
selves, and without an enabling act from Congress.** On June 
15, 1836, Jackson signed a bill, to admit Michigan, if she ac- 
cepted certain boundaries which gave the disputed area of four 
hundred square miles to Ohio, and as compensation, offered to 
Michigan nine thousand square miles, in the western part of the 
Upper Peninsula. Ohio papers denounced the whole statehood 
moveinent as unprecedented, “illegal and void,” ®* and a mass 
meeting at Detroit resolved it did not want “the sterile region 
on the shores of Lake Superior, destined by soil and climate 
to remain forever a wilderness.” *° 

A special convention, meeting at Ann Arbor in September, 
1836, rejected the compromise settlement by a majority of seven, 
as an unconstitutional interference with the rights of a state. 
Suddenly it became apparent that the Federal Government was 
about to distribute the surplus in the United States Treasury 
among the states, and that Michigan would not get her share of 
nearly $400,000 unless she officially entered the Union. On De- 
cember 14, another convention known as the “Frostbitten Con- 
vention” assembled at Ann Arbor, under the leadership of Dem- 
ocratic politicians. It was not called by the Legislature, but met 
as a result of informal personal calls, petitions, and public meet- 
ings calling for reconsideration. It agreed to accept the proposal 
of Congress. Jackson reported the event to Congress, and that 
body engaged in another discussion of the legality of the second 
convention. Some Ohio Congressmen still objected, and there 
was the usual oratory about “the sanction of the law,” but by 
this time the presidential election was over, Michigan had three 
electoral votes ready to cast for Van Buren, who in any case 
did not need them to be elected, and on January 26, 1837, Con- 
gress formally admitted Michigan to the Union. 


into the Union if we surrender our rights, but the Union of gamblers and _pick- 
pockets, to a poor traveller who has just been robbed, is hardly to be desired.” Quoted 
tbid., 217. 

87 For a conveuient summary of the Congressional debates, see Soule, “Southern 
and Western Boundaries of Michigan,” loc. cit., and J. B. McMaster, History of the 
People of the United States (New York, 1914), VI, 303-7. 

8 Western Hemisphere, August 5, 1885; Cleveland Herald, cited in Western 
Courier, November 19, 1835. 

8° Hemans, op, cit., 199. 
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On February 9, a big celebration was held in Detroit, with 
cannon, parades, and a “grand illumination” consisting of a 
tallow candle in every window. Eight months earlier, Toledo 
had staged her celebration of the settlement of the boundary 
dispute. Cannons and bells greeted the sunrise of June 25, 1836, 
banners fluttered from all the buildings, and firing continued 
throughout the morning. At 3 P. M., a parade made its way 
through the village streets. Then the celebrants returned to the 
Mansion House for dinner, and after the tables were cleared, 
celebrated the occasion, in the bibulous fashion of our forefathers, 
with twenty-six toasts, in which no one, from the President to the 
local authorities of the booming lake town, was forgotten.®° 


* Toledo Gasette, July 2, 1886. 





IMMIGRANT COLONIES IN CLEVELAND 


By WELLINGTON G. ForDycE 


In any discussion of the social, political, religious, and eco- 
nomic problems of the United States as related to its immigrant 
population, the cities of New York, Chicago, and Detroit are 
usually the principal cities mentioned. “Little Italy,” “The 
Ghetto,” or “Chinatown” are more apt to provoke visions of the 
settlements in New York and Chicago than those of any other 
city. The foreign districts of New York are generally familiar 
through the medium of the movies and our current literature. 
Surprisingly little consideration is given the city of Cleveland in 
the literature of the subject, although its population is very 
cosmopolitan. Cleveland might wear the title “The Foreign 
City” as well as that of “The Forest City” which it proudly ad- 
vertises. 

New York rece. -s its foreign born as the terminus of steam- 
ship lines and retains them on account of its advantages as the 
largest city in the country. Cleveland has obtained and retained 
its foreign born because it has been a growing center of industry. 
Certain geographic factors have combined to make it a great in- 
dustrial center. It is close to the coal fields, and affords a con- 
venient meeting point for the iron from the head of the Lakes and 
the coal of southern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. Early in 
the present century, Andrew Carnegie pointed out that the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie was the place for the cheapest iron and 
steel production in the United States, if not in the world. A 
center of industry with cheap raw materials was the attraction 
for a large number of immigrants who furnished the cheap labor 
for its plants and factories.’ 

The importance of the foreign element in Cleveland’s popu- 
lation will be shown by an examination of Table I. The per- 


1 Frederick C. Howe, “A City Finding Itself,” in World’s Work (New York, 
1900-), VI (1908), 3988. (320) 
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centage of those born abroad did not fall below thirty per cent. 
of the total population of the city, between 1890 and 1920. In 
1930 the Census showed only 25.4% of the population to be 
foreign born. This decline was due to the stoppage of immi- 
gration. When the number of persons of mixed parentage is 
considered, the figures demonstrate conclusively the importance 
of the foreign element in Cleveland’s population. In 1890, 74.9% 
was of mixed parentage, and in 1930 this figure remained at 
64.8%. 
TABLE I 
Analysis of Foreign Population, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Compiled from the Census Reports 1890-1930) 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


Total Population 261,353 381,768 560,663 796,841 900,429 
Population of Mixed Parentage 195,736 288,491 419,611 549,779 584,258 
Foreign Born Population 97,095 124,475 195,703 239,538 229,487 
Percentage of Foreign Born.. 33.3 32.6 34.9 30.0 25.4 
Percentage Foreign Born and 

Mixed Parentage 74.9 75.5 74.8 68.9 64.8 


The cosmopolitan nature of this element in the population 
is also unusual. Cleveland is not a German city, an Italian city, 


or a Hungarian city. Representatives of almost every race upon 
the globe can be found in the population. The only ones not 
represented are Australian Bushmen, Hottentots, and Eskimos. 
Arabs, Hindus, Chinese, and even a lone representative of Siam 
have been residents of the city. Another curious feature is that 
while there have been large colonies of Germans, Hungarians, 
Poles and Jugoslavs, no single group has ever completely dom- 
inated the city. In certain fields of activity, one group may be 
dominant for a short time, but the changing character of the popu- 
lation and the shift in location of their colonies has prevented this 
domination from being of a lasting nature. In 1917, over one half 
of the children in the public schools spoke a language other than 
English.2 In 1923, only 35.4% of the children in the public 
schools were of unmixed, white American parentage.* In 1924 
Cleveland had 100,000 unnaturalized aliens which represented 
fifty per cent. of the foreign born residents of voting age.* In 
" -*David_E. Green, The City and Its People (Cleveland, 1917), 5. 


2 The Cleveland Year Boo , 1928, p. 84. 
*Ibid., 1924, p. 8. 
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1923 Cleveland had the eighth largest Jewish population of any 
city in the world, and stood fourth in the United States.5 A re- 
search student of a great Hungarian university gave Cleveland 
the second largest Hungarian population of any city in the 
United States.° These rather unrelated statements are cited to 
show the polyglot nature of the population of Cleveland. 
Statistics dealing with the numbers of separate racial groups 
in Cleveland give a wide variety of figures. Most of the diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that prior to the 1920 Census, prac- 
tically all groups were listed by the country of their origin rather 
than racially. Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Croats, Greeks, 
Rumanians, and a number of others were listed as Magyars. 
Since the dissolution of the Austrian Empire, these peoples have 
been listed as separate races, although there is still doubt as to the 
accuracy of the classification.” Poles were listed as Germans, 
Austrians, and Russians. Lithuanians were listed as Russians, 
and Italians as Austrians. There was also a confusion arising 
from names. Slovaks were mixed with Russians, Rumanians 
with Ruthenians, and Moravians with Germans. The Police Cen- 
sus of Cleveland in 1904 announced the arrival of 7,000 immi- 
grants, but there was no mention of Czechs, Slovenes, or Germans 
among them.* The city of Cleveland had a large Czech popula- 
tion, and the second largest Slovene colony in the United States. 
It seems strange, that among 7,000 immigrants received during 
the year 1904, there should be no representative of these races.® 
The difficulty still exists in any analysis of racial figures 
based on the 1930 Census. The Czechs and Slovaks are listed to- 
gether under the country of origin, and the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes are grouped together as Jugoslavs. The figures for 
Austrians, Germans, and Russians have become smaller, while 
those of Italians, Poles, and Rumanians have grown. The per- 
centage of foreign born in Cleveland had actually decreased in 
1930, so that the difference in the numbers of each race is due to 


5 Cleveland Plain Dealer, September 8, 1923. : 

*Ida de Bobula, University of Budapest, in an interview, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, June 26, 1926. : ls 

*The writer has talked with Hungarians from Czechoslovakia, who insist the 
Census labeled them as being of that race. ee 

8 Maynard Shipley, “Effects of Immigration on Homicide in American Cities,” 
in Popular Science Monthly (New York, 1872-), LXIX (1924), 170. mY 

®John Prucha, “Among the Slavic Peoples in Cleveland,” in Missionary Re- 
view of the World (Princeton, N. J., 1878), XLVII (1926), 600. 
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a change in classification of the country of origin. An examina- 
tion of Table II will show this shift in racial statistics. The 
sharp drop in the figures for Swiss, French, Dutch, and Finns 
seems to be due to naturalization and emigration. Another fac- 
tor which the writer has noticed is that some of the foreign born 
have classifications all their own. This was especially noticeable 
among the Russians. The use of classifications such as Rusin, 
Great Russian, White Russian, Little Russian, Carpatho-Russian, 
Galician, are confusing, and must have aroused despair in the 
hearts of the census takers. Because of this situation, it is an al- 
most inevitable conclusion that any population figures of racial 
groups in Cleveland can be considered only as estimates, and not 
as conclusive statements, 


TABLE II 
Population of Certain Racial Groups in Cleveland 
(Based on the Census Reports 1920-1930) 
1920 
Austria 124,900 
Hungary 75,666 
Yugoslavia 4,112 


Switzerland 

France 

Holland 2,778 

Syria (Not listed) 

Poland (Not listed) 32,668 

Czech-Slovak (Not listed) 34,695 
A study of immigrant groups and their contributions to 

American life must be based upon a background of the conditions 

in the country from which they came, the motives of the im- 

migrants, their permanency, as well as a consideration of the cul- 

ture they brought with them. In 1832 there were ten persons in 

Cleveland of German extraction, and by 1896 it was estimated 

that there were one hundred thousand of them. A great many of 

these people became dwellers in Cleveland by accident, the city 

being along the route of a part of the German nineteenth century 
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migration into the Northwest. Many others were attracted from 
previous settlements in Pennsylvania by the economic opportu- 
nities offered by the new and growing center of the iron and steel 
industry.2° They were stiil of sufficient numerical strength to 
cause some anxiety among hysterical Americans during the 
World War."? One of the older immigrant groups, they still are 
very influential in the city’s affairs, and have retained longer than 
other groups, their love for things of the homeland. There are 
estimated to be 250,000 persons of the first and second generation 
in Cleveland today.’* 


The Lithuanians come from the region on the east of the 
Baltic Sea. It is the belief of some anthropologists that they have 
occupied this area since the German invasions of the fifth cen- 
tury. In the fourteenth century Lithuania was merged with 
Poland under a single dynasty, and in the last of the eighteenth 
century with Russia. In 1864 a policy of Russification was begun 
which led to wholesale migrations of the Lithuanians. The intro- 
duction of Russian laws, language, script, and the suppression of 
the Lett press, language, and schoois was resented. The limita- 
tion of landholding to 160 acres, and the unfortunate attitude of 
their own nobility in supporting the Russian policy to save vested 
interests, were important causes of the migration.** In 1868 they 
had begun to appear in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, and 
from this district many worked their way into the vicinity of 
Cleveland. It is only since 1900 that they have been listed as a 
separate people. Most of them came to America to stay, and out 
of 252,594 who came between 1899-1903, only about 20,000 re- 
turned. In 1900 about one thousand moved to Cleveland from 
Pennsylvania, and at various times between 1904 and 1920, iarge 
numbers of them came to northern Ohio.’* The first and second 
generations numbered between 10,000 and 15,000 in 1920.'® 


10E, A. Roberts (ed.), Official Report of the Centennial Celebration of the 
Founding of the City of Cleveland and the Settlement of the Western Reserve 
(Cleveland, 1896), 204. 

11 Proceedings of the Mayor’s Advisory War Board, City of Cleveland, 1917, 16. 

12 Charles J. bs ae The Germans in the Making of Cleveland, MS. (in leve- 
land Public Library), p. 

1 fiid 8. Coulter, The Lithuanians in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1920), 6. 

4 Ibi 

16 Katherine Vassault, et al., “Cooperative Recreation among the Foreign Born,” 
in Cleveland Recreation Survey, The Sphere of Private Agencies (Cleveland, 1920), 155. 
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The Hungarians in Cleveland are represented by three dis- 
tinct classes of people. The earlier Hungarians appeared in Cleve- 
land between 1848 and 1852. They were of a higher social class 
than the peasants, and came to America as political exiles. Many 
of them had considerable wealth and were trained in business 
and the professions. They became leaders of importance in the 
business and politics of the community, and several were na- 
tional figures. This group included a number of Hungarian Jews. 
The Black family, Hungarian Jews, were prominent in this early 
migration. They founded the Bailey Company, one of Cleveland’s 
largest department stores, financed the Szabadsag, the Hungarian 
daily, and were influential in establishing the textile industry in 
Cleveland. Joseph Black, a member of this family, served as 
American consul general at Budapest.?® 

The major Hungarian migration began about 1885, and the 
principal motive was an economic one. These immigrants were of 
the peasant class and furnished a labor supply for Cleveland’s 
thriving industries. The Hungarian peasant enjoyed an advantage 
over other groups of the new immigration due to the pres- 
ence in Cleveland of leaders in the community life who were 
members of his own race and who were interested in his problems. 
The third group of Hungarians is represented by those who have 
come to Cleveland since 1920. Most of them came from regions 
no longer a part of Hungary, and their motive was racial and 
economic. In this last group is found an outstanding colony of 
artists, writers, and intellectuals, many of whom were of noble 
birth. They have not lost their identity as a separate class among 
the Hungarians, and have maintained closer contacts with Europe 
although most of them are naturalized. This group is furnishing 
a new leadership for the Hungarians in Cleveland. 

The Hungarian population of Cleveland by the Census of 
1920 was 75,666.17 On the basis of this figure, one writer gives 
Cleveland the second largest Hungarian colony in the United 
States, being exceeded only by that of New York.’* The previous 
discussion of the census figures as applied to immigrant groups, 


16 Hannah F. Cook, The Magyars of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 9. 
* ts Lourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, II, 935. 
Cook, op. cit., 8. 
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has shown the untrustworthy nature of such claims. The number 
of Hungarians in Cleveland by the 1930 Census was 19,073, which 
is 56,593 less than in 1920.'° However, the claim that Cleveland 
has the second largest Hungarian colony in the United States is 
still made. It is estimated that there are between 50,000 and 
60,000 Hungarians of the first and second generations in Cleveland 
today. 

The Polish immigration to the United States attained impor- 
tance in the two decades following 1880. They came principally 
from German and Austrian Poland where they had been em- 
ployed in mining and associated industries. The Poles were 
brought over by the shipload, and immediately gravitated to the 
coal and iron fields of America. The beginnings of the Cleveland 
Polish colony date from 1882, when they were imported in large 
numbers to labor in the steel mills of the city during a strike.” 
By the 1930 Census the Poles form the second largest immigrant 
group in Cleveland. The numbers of Polish-born in Cleveland 
rose from 532 in 1880 to 35,024 in 1920." In a survey conducted 
by the Monitor Polish Daily, a number of interesting statistics 
were collected. The investigators report 35,163 families of Poles 
in greater Cleveland and its suburbs, and that in 1920, 14.7% of 
the foreign bern in Cleveland were Poles.** It is estimated that 
there are 150,000 Poles of the first and second generations in 
Cleveland at the present time, and another 150,000 within a radius 
of fifty miles, the latter being found in Lorain, Elyria, and Akron. 
The Polish immigrants are practically all of the peasant class, 
and have a very humble beginning in the life of the city. 

The Italian immigration to America was caused by economic 
conditions in Italy. Eighty per cent. of this group was from the 
south of Italy. They were generally illiterate and had a very low 
standard of living. They came from a region where they were 
tenant farmers, were heavily taxed, and where conditions of labor 
were harsh. Between 1880-1900 the stream of immigration to 


19 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, ITT, part I 508. 

® Magdelena Kucera, “fhe Slavic Races in Cleveland, ~ 1 es (New York, 
1897-), XIII (1995), 378. 

2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 17, 1982. 

22 W. J. Nowak (ed.), Survey and Maps of Polish Cleveland (Cleveland, 1939), 
9. The method of obtaining these figures was approved by Howard W. Green, secre- 
tary i, the Cleveland Health Council, a locai statistician whose work is highly 
regarded. 
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the United States was about 5,000 a year, but in the decade 1906- 
1916, at least 2,000,000 came, of whom 1,700,000 remained in 
America. Cleveland received a large share of this immigration.”* 
One half of the Italians in Ohio are found in Cleveland and they 
are the third largest immigrant group in the city. The Census of 
1930 gives 23,524 Italians to Cleveland.** It is estimated that 
Italians of the first and second generations would reach the figure 
of 85,000 for the city and its suburbs. 

There is a considerable group of Slovaks in Cleveland. This 
people exhibits the fortitude of the early American pioneer. They 
came from the northern slopes of the Carpathians, where for a 
thousand years they have been under the rule of other races. 
They lived under conditions which were general in Europe in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Their country is mountainous, living 
conditions harsh, and the political system was feudal, with a very 
burdensome absentee landlord system. As the Slovaks made fer- 
vent efforts to preserve their national language, the education of- 
fered by a niggardly government was of little advantage to them.” 
The courage of these people in venturing into the modern indus- 
trial world from a feudal backwater of central Europe excites 
one’s imagination. Some knowledge of their history should mean 
a more sympathetic treatment on the part of Americanization ex- 
ponents. Prior to 1930 they were classed as Hungarians, and in 
the 1930 Census they are grouped with the Czechs. Based upon 
the congregations of ten Cleveland churches it is estimated that 
there were 35,000 Slovaks in Cleveland in 1918, which is not ex- 
cessive if the second generation is included.” 

Another important group is the Jugoslav. It is composed of 
four subdivisions, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Montenegrins. 
Racially a single group, divisions appear among them because of 
occupation, religion, and language. Their historical importance in 
Europe has been as a barrier to the Turks. The Serbs and Mon- 
tenegrins in southern Jugoslavia were under Byzantine influence 
and use the Cyrillic alphabet. This means a different script al- 
though the spoken language is the same. The Croats and 

2 C. W. Coulter, The Italians in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 7f. 

* Fifteenth Census, III, part II, 508 


2% Eleanor E. Ledbetter, The Slovaks in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1918), 5. 
% Ibid., 26. 
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Slovenes in the north were under Italian influence and their script 
was Latin. A similar difference appears in religion, the Serbs 
and Montenegrins being largely Greek Orthodox, the Croats and 
Slovenes Roman Catholics.?” The largest of these groups is the 
Slovene, of which there is a large number in Cleveland. The 
Croats are fewer in number than the Slovenes and are widely 
scattered over the city. In 1917 the Serbs in Cleveland were al- 
most entirely men without families. They maintained a single 
church and one Sokol. The latter organization was disrupted 
through the enlistment of most of its members.2* The number of 
Slovenes in Cleveland of the first and second generations is 
estimated to be between 45,000 and 50,000. 

The conditions surrounding the Czech immigration were dif- 
ferent from those of all other groups, except the early German 
and Hungarian migrations. The Czechs had won a measure of 
freedom from their Austrian rulers, and in the homeland had been 
permitted to have better schools, the use of their own language, 
and an easier economic life. They were attracted to America by 
the larger economic opportunities and began to arrive in this 
country in 1870. The Czechs were accompanied by their families 
and came to stay. They also possessed more material wealth than 
most immigrants. There were among them many skilled crafts- 
men and professionally trained men. This meant that they would 
not be very long in the ranks of common labor. The first to come 
to Cleveland had merely made it a stopping place on their way to 
the free lands in the West. Many went no further, and thus was 
formed the nucleus for the large Czech colony in Cleveland.” 

The Russians form another large element in Cleveland’s 
foreign population. Figures as to their numbers present the same 
difficulties as those of the peoples who came from the old Austrian 
Empire. The earlier Russian immigrants came from parts of 
Austria Hungary. One group came from the region close to the 
Polish border, another from Bukovina, and a third from northern 
Hungary. The first to arrive in Cleveland came in 1892. Their 
motive was mainly economic and political, although a few came 
wai. 3 - S. Stanoyevich, The Jugoslavs in the United States of America (New York, 


% Eleanor E. Ledbetter, The Jugoslavs in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1918), 27. 
*® Eleanor E. Ledbetter, The Czechs in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 8. 
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for religious reasons.*° There are five distinct groups represented 
among the Russians in Cleveland: 1. A few refugees of the Rev- 
olution of 1917. 2. Great Russians from central Russia. 3. Ga- 
lician Russians who hate Russia and wish for independence. This 
group traces its origin to Mazeppa, an officer of Peter the Great. 
By them he is regarded as a patriot, by other Russians as a traitor. 
These people are sometimes called Ukranians. 4. Ukranians 
proper, who are the descendants of the Cossack peoples who 
settled in the Dnieper Valley. The word Ukraine means literally 
“edges.” A free interpretation gives “the People of the ‘edges’ or 
banks of the rivers.” For centuries they have formed the bulwark 
of Europe’s defense against the Tartars and other Oriental in- 
vaders. This people is in sympathy with Russia, and is culturally 
and racially interested in Pan-Slavism. 5. Carpatho-Russians 
who occupied a province of that name in what is now Czecho- 
slovakia. These groups are represented in almost the same pro- 
portions in Cleveland’s population as they are in Europe. 

An analysis of the Russian population of Cleveland on the 


basis of the classification just given is practically impossible. The » 


Russians themselves cannot agree and the Census is of little help. 
Some of the older Russian residents estimated that there are 
5,000 Greai Russians in the city. One writer challenges this and 
believes that there are only a few hundred, and that they are prin- 
cipally refugees of the Revolution. The reason given for the be- 
lief that there are only a few of them is that if they were so 
numerous they would have been more influential in community 
affairs.* 

Cleveland has a refugee colony of Russians, numbering per- 
haps 300. They are widely scattered over the city and hold them- 
selves aloof from others of their race. The numbers of Ukra- 
nians, Carpatho-Russians, and Galicians are unknown. A further 
complication is the question of the Russian Jew. The groups men- 
tioned will not recognize him as a Russian, and the anti-Semitic 
feeling of old Russia is strong in Cleveland. The 1920 Census 
gives 76,866 as the Russian population of Cleveland, and the 1930 

Ina ‘ibrary), OF Russians in Cleveland, MS. (Master’s thesis in Western Reserve 


University Library 
81 Tbid., 32. ties Vrcberg is a member of the nobility, and her statements must 


be considered with this background in mind, 
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Census 15,193. It is doubtful whether either is correct, due to 
the great confusion in racial and political origins just discussed. 
In general, a figure of 35,000 is agreed upon by priests and writers 
among them. 

An attempted classification of the Jews in Cleveland brings 
one face to face with two problems. One is the tendency to in- 
clude them with other peoples, and to call them Germans, Rus- 
sians, or Hungarians, rather than Jews. The second problem is 
the attitude of the Jews themselves. The age old dispute which 
existed among them as to whether the word “Jew” indicated a 
race of people or a religion adds to the confusion. For the pur- 
poses of this study they were considered as a separate race where 
identification was possible. 

The first Jewish settler in Cleveland was Simson Thorman, a 
Bavarian Jew. He arrived in Cleveland in 1837, set up a business 
for himself, served as a member of the City Council, and helped 
to organize the first Synagogue in Cleveland. Among his other 
“firsts,” he found time to be the first Jewish bridegroom in the 
city. Others soon followed this man, most of them being from 
Bavaria.*? The Revolution of 1848 in Germany resulted in a fur- 
ther increase in Jewish arrivals in Cleveland. This group brought 
religious differences which caused numerous schisms in the Cleve- 
land colony.** The period 1840-1870 was marked by a Jewish 
immigration from Germany and Bohemia. From 1860-1890 the 
Jewish immigration was from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
since 1890 it has been from Russia. The estimated Jewish popu- 
lation of Cleveland at present is 125,000. 


Among the smaller groups, the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Finns, Dutch, Rumanians, Bulgars, Swiss, Greeks, French, 
Syrians, and Chinese number less than 5,000 each. Although small 
in numbers, their contribution in Cleveland has in some cases been 
important. The number of Danes in Cleveland was estimated as 
1,500 in 1906, and the Swedes as 5,000 in the same year. They 
are not clannish and are widely scattered over the city.** The 
estimated figure for the Finns was 3,000 in 1927. This included 
"BT he Cleveland Jewish Society Book (Cleveland), II (1917), 7. 


33 Tbid., 
% David :. Green, The Invasion of Cleveland by Europeans (Cleveland, 1906), 10. 
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those of Finnish extraction.** The 1930 Census lists 964 Finns 
in Cleveland. This group has been of sufficient strength, however, 
to stand out among the northern European immigrants as a group, 
and has maintained its identity. 

The Swiss are one of the older groups. They began to arrive 
in Cleveland in noticeable numbers in 1880, and in the following 
decade ten or twelve a week settled in Cleveland. Many did not 
remain long but moved on to other cities. The motives behind 
their migration were varied. Some came because of “Wander- 
lust.” Others came with a vision of “Streets of Gold.” In the 
homeland oppressive taxation for the church, as well as for the 
state, compulsory military service or alternative taxes, and small 
economic opportunity were the dominant factors. The matter of 
taxation seems to have been the most important factor. At a time 
when Americans bewailed high taxes, the Swiss immigrant still 
thought they were higher in his homeland. Few of them intended 
to return home. The similarity of institutions has made them feel 
at home and they represented a permanent immigration. It is 
estimated that there are 2,500 of Swiss extraction in Cleveland, 
most of whom are identified with the Swiss group activities in 
the city. 

The Dutch in Cleveland began to arrive as early as 1840. 
They came from two sources. The earlier arrivals were seceders 
from the Dutch religious settlements in Michigan, and the later 
arrivals came at the invitation of their countrymen. The eco- 
nomic opportunities offered by Cleveland seem to have been the 
principal motive of the later immigrants. It is estimated that there 
are 3,000 Hollanders in Cleveland and its suburbs, all widely 
scattered. 

Rumanians began arriving in Cleveland in 1895. The motives 
behind their migration were political, economic, religious, and in 
some cases the desire for an education for their childrei was im- 
portant. The Rumanians are of peasant stock entirely, and while 
attracted to Cleveland by its factories, have never been entirely 
satisfied in urban surroundings. Most of them came from 
regions under the rule of other nations, and less than 1% from 


% Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 28, 1927. 
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Rumania proper. Transylvania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia were 
the provinces whose people are most numerous in Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Rumanian colony is one of the oldest in the United 
States. While no longer the largest, Detroit having displaced it 
in numbers, it retains its traditional leadership among the 
Rumanians in the United States. During the war the Rumanians 
in Cleveland numbered nearly 18,000, but since then the number 
dropped to 7,000. They have not returned to Rumania, but have 
moved on to other industrial centers. 

Of the other Balkan peoples, the Greeks were the only 
group to settle in Cleveland in any numbers. Their arrival 
began about 1900. In 1904 there were 150 of them in Cleveland, 
and between 1905-1910 came the major part of this immigration. 
The economic motive predominated. A characteristic of the 
Greek immigrants in Cleveland is that they were permanent set- 
tlers, and that the number of Greeks in Cleveland has steadily 
increased in spite of the stoppage of immigration. The number 
of the first and second generation was estimated at 4,000. A pos- 
sible reason for the continued increase in the Greek population 
of Cleveland may lie in the existence of a number of very suc- 
cessful Greek commercial enterprises. 

Another minor group whose influence has been felt in the 
city is the Syrian. They are a remnant of the ancient Phoeni- 
cian-Canaanite tribes with a later mixture of Aramean and Arab 
blood. Their country was composed of alternate strips of plains, 
mountains, and valleys, and they have retained old racial differ- 
ences and prejudices as a result.** In 1924 Cleveland stood sixth 
among American cities as to Syrian population, 1,440 being set- 
tled there.*7 The motives of the Syrians were political, religious, 
and economic. They were resentful of an oppressive Turkish 
rule, the religious persecution of the Christians, and the inequal- 
ity of Christians in the Turkish courts. These factors seem to 
have been the most important in the pre-war migration which 
began about 1900. Those who have come since the war were 
motivated largely by enonomic reasons. The estimate of 5,000 
Syrians of the first and second generations varies frequently due 

* Philip K. Hitti, The Syrians in America (New York, 1924), 21. 

* [bid., 67. 
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to movements of the Syrian population from one city to another. 
There were a few Druses and Mohammedans among them, but 
neither group maintains a church. 

The districts occupied by the early immigrants in Cleveland 
were much like those of other cities. They were the poorer 
sections of the city. The houses were tumble down affairs, and 
the foreign districts contained the worst slums in the city. There 
were numerous shacks erected in alleys and vacant lots, which 
were purely “squatter” dwellings. One early writer even men- 
tioned the shacks on a vacant lot next to a large bank in the 
business district. In the early 1900’s Cleveland had districts with 
names not entirely forgotten today. There was a “Shanty Town,” 
extending along West 12th Street to the lake and bordering the 
river. ‘Whiskey Island” in the river still bears the name. When 
a call for the patrol wagon was received in the station on the 
“Flats” (the valley cut out by the Cuyahoga River), an unknown 
writer recorded “the horses headed that way unless otherwise 
directed.” ** “The Triangle” was “a jungle with its gangsters,” 
and was also in the “Flats.” All three of these were Irish dis- 
tricts. “Vinegar Hill,” a small knoll, took its name from the 
source of its whiskey. Its inhabitants were foreign born. “The 
Haymarket” was the worst of the early districts. It was located 
on the lip of the valley just south of the Public Square. Here 
a heterogeneous group of Jews, Italians, and Negroes had their 
domiciles. 

The “Cabbage Patch” was the name applied to the downtown 
Bohemian district. “Little Cuba” was another of the Bohemian 
tenement districts. “The Ghetto,” occupied by Russian Jews, 
was on the east side of the river. This was a district of street 
markets, unsanitary tenements, and food shops. “Little Poland” 
was a tenement district in the vicinity of East 34th Street and 
was noted for its beautiful churches. ‘“Goosetown,” on the west 
side of the “Flats,” was a mixed foreign settlement where “they 
raised about as many children as geese” and both paddled in 
the mud and filth of the unpaved streets. “Dutch Hill,” on the 
"The Foscign Population in the City of Cleveland and Where They Live, MS. 


(in the files of the Cleveland Public Library) 7f. The author of this paper is un- 
known. Conditions described seem to be in 1904-19065. 
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western side of the'valley, was occupied by a mixture of Ger- 
mans and Hollanders. Colorful peasant dress and wooden shoes 
were familiar sights in this settlement. “Dopetown” was the 
title of the Chinese district on Ontario Street. The Chinese super- 
stition that dirty windows would keep out evil spirits, added to 
the sinister atmosphere of this colony.*® Riots frequently occurred 
in these districts, and police patrolled the streets in pairs. The 
presence of numerous saloons and dance halls did not contribute 
to public peace and order. One of these dens bore the significant 
title among the police of “The Slaughter House.” *° 


The growth of industry drove these settlements out of the 
“Flats,” and the spread of business houses forced them away 
from the downtown district of the city. Some moved west and 
south, but most of them went further east, or scattered to other 
sections of the city. An examination of Map I ** will show that 
the German immigrants settled principally on the west side 
where they had two large settlements. Two smaller German 
colonies existed on the east side at the same time. This map 
was compiled in 1915. Map II,*? compiled in 1930, showed no 
German colony. The regions which they once held exclusively 
have been broken into by others, and while remnants can be 
found, the colony itself has disappeared. 

One section of Cleveland has been held by some particular 
group ever since immigrants began to arrive in the city. This 
area, bounded by Woodland, Broadway, East 30th and East 79th 
Streets, has been occupied successively by the native New Eng- 
land stock before 1848, by Germans and Bohemians trom 1848- 
1880, by Russian Jews and Italians during the years 1880-1917, 
and from 1917 by the Negroes who came north during the war 
years.** Many of the houses still standing were owned by suc- 
cessive members of each of these groups. An examination of 
Map I will show that in 1915 the Negro migration was in full 

% Ibid. 

“ Cleveland Leader, November 28, 1904. 

“ This map is adapted by Harry Littke from one compiled by the City Immigra- 
tion Bureau of Cleveland. 

“4 This = is also an adaptation by Harry Littke. The original was compiled by 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and its reproduction is by courtesy of the Plain Dealer 


Company. 
8 Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 17, 1932. 
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swing, and that the Russian Jews and Italians were being crowded 
out. The same district in 1930 was entirely negro, the older 
occupants having moved to other centers or scattered over the 
city. 

The Dutch immigrants had a settlement on the west side. 
It was located on Lorain Avenue and was confined to West 
56th, West 57th, and West 58th Streets. The individualism 
which is a characteristic of the Hollander, and the absence of the 
clannishness which is a characteristic of other immigrant groups 
was the reason for its early disappearance. Calvary Reformed 
Church founded by this Dutch group remained in this neighbor- 
hood. Since 1900 there has been a small colony of Finns on the 
west side. They were found on Lorain Avenue between West 
25th and West 45th Streets. As the colony has rarely numbered 
over 2,000, its importance has been small.** 

There were three centers of Rumanians in Cleveland. The 
largest was on the west side, clinging to Detroit Avenue between 
West 52nd and West 65th Streets. The others were on the east 
side, one in the vicinity of St. Clair and East 6oth Street, the 
other on East g5th Street between Broadway and Buckeye Road. 
The west side colony is still the largest of the three, those on the 
east side having disintegrated rapidly. 

The Hungarians in Cleveland are more homogeneous than 
the other groups. Of peasant stock and coming from the same 
regions in Hungary, they have been more compact in their settle- 
ment, and slower to scatter. There were six Hungarian settle- 
ments in Cleveland in 1917, but by 1930 it was reduced to two 
large ones. One is on the west side, being scattered along West 
25th Street. The east side colony, which was the largest, ex- 
tended along Buckeye Road between East 72nd and East 125th 
Streets. Another factor in this division is occupational, those 
on the west side being skilled workers and intellectuals, while 
most of those on the east side are common laborers. A small 
group of German Hungarians, descendants of those Germans who 
immigrated to Hungary in the seventeenth century, had a small 


“ Ibid., March 28, 1927, 
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center in the vicinity of East 55th Street and St. Clair Avenue. 
This colony has disappeared.** 

The first Polish colony was located in Berea in 1872. They 
had been brought there to work in the stone quarries. This is 
the third oldest Polish colony in the United States. From here 
they moved into the Newburg steel district, and the largest colony 
grew up in the vicinity of East 71st Street and Broadway. The 
oldest Italian colonies were in downtown Cleveland. Ninth 
Street and Central Avenue were early centers, and St. Clair 
Avenue east of 14th Street was another. Both of these have 
disappeared. “Little Italy,” on Mayfield Road, was settled by 
people from Campobasso, but the earliest settlers have scattered, 
and its present inhabitants are Sicilians. A large settlement also 
existed in the region south of Lakeview Cemetery. One of the 
newer settlements was founded in Wickliffe, an eastern suburb. 

The Jugoslav colonies were located between East 30th and 
East 72nd Streets and north of Superior Avenue, a second on 
Union Avenue between East 81st Street and Broadway, and the 
newest center in the Collinwood district. The largest element 
was Slovene. The Serbs were scattered, and the Croats were 
centered in the first district mentioned above. The Greeks were 
found in the vicinity of West 14th Street and Fairfield Road, 
and on Bolivar Road. In comparison with others the Greek 
colony did not remain compact for many years. 

The largest Russian colony was on the south side in the 
vicinity of Starkweather Avenue and West 14th Street. This 
is a heterogeneous section with Poles, Slovaks, Greeks, and Syri- 
ans settled there. This colony centered around St. Theodosius 
Russian Orthodox Church. Many from this district moved into 
Lakewood, the migration beginning in 1906. The Lakewood 
group was Ukranian. A smaller group settled in Brooklyn. The 
third settlement was in Newburg on the edge of the Hungarian 
district. They were employed in the steel mills of this area, 
and have continued to move eastward, following the Hungarians 
and mixing with them.“® The Jews, most of them Russian, 
began to leave the East 55th-Woodland district during the war, 


* David F. Green, The City and Its People, 12. 
“ Telberg, op. cit., 12. 
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and have settled on East ro5th Street north of Euclid Avenue. 
This center grew up around the new Jewish Center on East 
105th Street.*’ 

The earliest Lithuanian colony was in the neighborhood of 
East 21st Street and Oregon Avenue. With the erection of a 
new church, they moved to the region north of Superior Avenue 
upon East 65th Street. Three other regions have Lithuanian 
settlements, Collinwood, Newburg, and Nottingham.*® The first 
Chinese colonies were on Ontario Street north of Public Square, 
and on East 55th Street between Carnegie and Euclid Avenues. 
The Ontario Street settlement was under the influence of the 
On Leong Tong, and the east side settlement was dominated by 
the Hip Sing Tong. The downtown settlement was forced to 
move because of the development of the Mall. When this move 
became necessary, the Chinese accomplished what no other im- 
migrant group has. They picked the site of the new center, 
and erected suitable buildings for their people. This new settle- 
ment is on Rockwell Avenue. The Hip Sing, not to be outdone, 
made a similar move to the old Lithuanian section at Oregon 
Avenue and East 21st Street. A central building, housing tong 
headquarters, and containing space for shops, lodge rooms, and 
apartments, formed the center of these new colonies.*® The other 
racial groups in Cleveland are largely scattered. The Norse and 
Swedes are scattered over the city, most of them being on the 
west side of the river. Newburg was once the site of a Welsh 
colony, but it has largely disintegrated. The Swiss and Danes 
have no large settlements. Most of them lived on the west side 
of the city. 

The general trend since 1920 has been towards a gradual 
disintegration of these foreign settlements. This has been at- 
tributed by leaders of all groups to the cessation of immigration, 
improved economic status, and, most important of all, to the 
demands of the younger generation for better homes. The effect 
of the depression on the change in the immigrant colonies cannot 
as yet be measured. The increase in unemployment has undoubt- 
"Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 17, 1982. 

48 Tbid., March 24, 1927. 


# Louis S. Quiano, “Our Chinatown,” in The Clevelander (Cleveland), III (De- 
cember, 1928), 13. 
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edly prevented many from moving into new and better homes. 
In spite of this obstacle to migration from the old districts, there 
is an increasing number of foreign born to be found in Cleveland 
suburbs. Certain districts of the city can still be distinguished 
as the residence of immigrant groups, but the edges of these areas 
are showing increasing evidence of disintegration, and the dis- 
tricts themselves have become racial mixtures. 





THE ZOAR SOCIETY: APPLICANTS 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 


By Epcar B. Nixon 


The Society of Separatists of Zoar, Ohio, was one of the 
more successful of the many cooperative communities which 
appeared in this country during the last century. Zoar was 
founded by German peasants and artisans who emigrated from 
Wiirtemburg in 1817 to escape the civil and ecclesiastical perse- 
cution to which they had been subjected as members of the 
Separatist faith. The Separatists were dissentients from the 
German Lutheran Church, pietists and mystics, whose uncompro- 
mising pacifism and abhorrence of ritual, formalism and the regu- 
lar clergy had made them unwelcome in their own land. They 
established a settlement in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, in 1817, 
and in 1819 they formed a Giitergemeinschaft, or community of 
property, which endured until 1898.7 

Zoar, and the other religious societies, such as Harmony, 
Amana, and the Shakers, are sometimes compared with the 
Fourier phalansteries, of which Brook Farm is probably the best 
known. In point of fact, these societies differed considerably 
both in methods and objectives, although they were on common 
ground in their attack on the problem of economic security. It 
was largely this phase of their activity which attracted popular 
attention and applicants for admission. Some of the letters writ- 
ten by those seeking membership in the Zoar Society are extant, 
and of these the more typical have been made the subject of 
this paper. These letters are descriptive, in a measure, of the 


1The Zoar Society was practically self-contained economically, supplying almost 
all the needs of its members through its shops, mills, and farms. It was governed by a 
board of trustees, regularly elected by both men and women members. The trustees 
contracted with each member to supply him with maintenance in exchange for his 
labor. The Society attained its greatest prosperity in the middle years of the last 
century, when it owned over 10,000 acres of land, and was worth approximately a 
million dollars, For accounts, see Charles Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies of the 
United States (New York, 1875); George B. Landis, “The Separatists of Zoar.” in 
American Historical Association, Annual Reports (New York, 1885-), 1898, 165-220; E. 
O. Randall, History of the Zoar Society (Columbus, Ohio, 1904); Edgar B. Nixon, The 
Society of Separatists of Zoar, MS. (Doctoral dissertation, in the Ohio State University 


Library). (341) 
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place occupied by the Society in the popular thought of the period, 
and as such, may be of interest.? 

The applicants represented various classes of American soci- 
ety, and widely separated parts of the United States. Among 
them were recently arrived German immigrants, disillusioned by 
the unexpected difficulties encountered in the land of promise. 
Others were farmers or mechanics, not especially interested in 
communism or Separatist doctrine, but eager to find the security 
which the world had denied them. Some were attracted to Zoar 
by religious reasons. A few represented the so-called white col- 
lar class of clerks, shopkeepers, and teachers, who saw in Zoar 
a Brook Farm that had succeeded. The applicants learned of 
the Society through various channels, from former members, rela- 
tives, chance acquaintances, and through accounts in newspapers 
and periodicals. The Society never engaged in proselytism, 
and with a few exceptions, non-Germans were not admitted.® 
Nevertheless, letters asking for admission were received through- 
out the period of the community’s existence and for years after 
its dissolution. 


The letters of application were read by the cashier of the 
Society, who acted as secretary. If an applicant appeared to 
possess the required qualifications, and if there was a need for 
his particular trade or craft, his request was submitted to the 
trustees, who then decided whether or not he should be admitted. 
If accepted, he signed probationary articles which admitted him 
to the first-class of membership. At the conclusion of one year, 
the probationer could ask to be received into full membership, 
and if no objections were raised by any member, he was allowed 
to sign the final contract. Children of the community did not 
automatically become members, but were obliged to follow the 
procedure described above.* 


; 2The writer is indebted to Dr. H. A. Coleman, New Philadelphia, Ohio, for the 
use of the applicants’ letters cited in this paper. 
nless otherwise indicated, the applications cited below may be presumed to 
have been rejected. Few of the replies made by the Society have been discovered; 
those cited are in the form of drafts. Usually the action taken by the Society has 
been ascertained from the endorsements on the applicants’ letters, or by an examina- 
tion of the membership rolls in the Zoar Historical Society MSS. Apparently many 
new members gained admission through personal application, and little is known of 
the circumstances attending such accessions. 
* Constitution of the Separatist Society of Zoar, May 14, 1833 (in Zoar Historical 
Society MSS.). This superseded the two earlier constitutions of 1819 and 1824. 
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The general policy followed was described by Jacob Sylvan, 
one of the trustees, in a letter to Charles Kielman, of the 
Ebenezer Society,® June 4, 1854: 


Sincere applicants are usually not denied admittance. These must 
endure a probationary period, during which time we learn to know them, 
and they us, more intimately. After this, they can decide whether or not 
they wish to remain. The principal goal and purpose of our Society con- 
sists in this: living together as brothers and sisters, and to fulfill this 
mutual obligation, private ownership is not allowed, nor will previously 
acquired obligations be assumed. Who would live with us must submit to 
the existing order and mode of life. The hours of labor are not less here 
than there; however, no more is demanded of anyone than what he is 
able to do. Small regard is had for wealth or poverty; much more for 
integrity and faithfulness. All those who assume membership with sin- 
cerity are satisfied with their daily subsistence, clothing, etc., and scorn 
all other reward save that found in God’s religion. Thy further question 
concerning marriage is regarded as most pre sumptious, and is therefore 
unfavorably received. To be sure, marriage is not forbidden here, but 
he who remains single does better.® 


New members were received more freely from 1819 to 1834 
than in any succeeding period. The greatest influx occurred from 
1830 to 1834, when at least 170 men, women, and children were 
taken into the community. Most of, these were friends and rela- 
tives of those who had emigrated from Wiirtemburg in 1817." 
Accessions from this source abruptly declined after 1834, due, 
probably, to news of the cholera epidemic of that year which car- 
ried off a third of the population of Zoar. However, correspond- 
ence between the Separatists and their acquaintances in Germany 
continued until the middle of the century, and occasionally 
resulted in the addition of new members. 

Some of the letters received by the Society in 1848, and 
in the years immediately following, reflected the troubled times 
of that period of revolution. George Belque, of Rothenacker, 
Wiirtemburg, had written his brother-in-law in Zoar, Ludwig 
Birk, and, judging from the latter’s reply, had asked for financial 
assistance to send his son’s family to America. In Birk’s letter, 
August 4, 1848, he said that it was inadvisable to send the 
amount requested, one hundred guilders, in view of the disturbed 
conditions in Germany, and suggested that the money be bor- 


5 The Community of True Inspiration, of Ebenezer, New York, later removed to 
Amana, Iowa, where it became known as the Amana Society. 

* This, and the succeeding translations, have been made from the German by 
the writer. 

™ Membership rolls (in Zoar Historical Society MSS.). 
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rowed by Belque’s son from another emigrant. Referring to 
the revolution in Germany, Birk said: 


I am afraid that your troubles will not end soon, for from all indi- 
cations the time of judgment is at hand, and happy are those who can 
remain under the protection of the Almighty. The misfortunes to which 
you refer are, of course, not unknown to us here; we read of them daily 
in the newspapers, and as I said, I am afraid a great revolution is ahead 
of you, in which thousands will be killed.® 


The letters written by recently arrived immigrants often 
contained interesting comments on the localities to which they 
had come. The following passage, from a letter written by 
Roman Blaser, of New Braunfels, Texas, is typical of this group: 


I was impelled to go to Texas because I had heard this state highly 
praised, and because conditions had become too bad in Germany. But it 
is certain that Texas does not suit me, because in summer, or in other 
words, the entire year, it is too hot, but let a north wind arise then it 
becomes so dreadfully cold that no one can work, and the worst of it is, 
people have no money. I am following the potter’s trade here, but am 
doing poorly. In the last two years I have not made enough to send 
transportation money to my wife in Germany, but I am still hoping she 
will come this fail. So I would like to ask you, if there would not be 
something in my trade, or something else, if not with you then in the 
neighborhood, whereby I could support myself with my wife and four 
children. I have always heard the state of Ohio highly praised, but 
everyone says it is over-populated.’ 


However, none of the letters of this class of applicants 
possessed the eloquent appeal of the one written by a resident 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and addressed to the “Hon. Com- 
munity of the Zoarites”: 


A friend of mine gave me the direction to your Seat, I hope you 
excuse me the liberty I take to addresse this letter to your Community: 

I am a lost Sheep looking for a harbor, and think by calling at your 
Community I may find a place wher a deeply improved man can find 
Strength to continue the trial on this Earth. I am a draughtsman by 
trade but misfortunately for me my view got to week to work any longer 
in that business, so I did since some times other kind of work specially 
Garden and Farm Work, but couldn’t find till yet a place where really 
peace is at home, that fetshes me to the decision to join a religious 
Community. 

I have a small Capital on hand and I like to place it the way to 
secure me a home for ever, where I could tend to the wellfare of the 
Soul by doing not to rough Work besides. My age is 35 years, unmaried, 
and I got no Notion to get maried. I would like to live on a quit place 
where the true principles of God are in use, by practising them I think men 
only can get the true Spirit of God. 


8 Translation. : ’ 
® July 10, 1852. Translation. According to the endorsement on this letter. Blaser 
was advised to look for employment in Cincinnati. 
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Please let me know if you are willing to receive me as member, I 
could furnish good References if you like to have some, I am a native 
German, and dont feel happy till yet in this Country, I am looking for 
peace and am sure their is a place for me where I find some. 

Expecting a soonly favorable anser I remain Respectfully yours 
truly.” 

As has been pointed out, many of those who entered the 


Society in the early years of its existence were relatives of the 
founders. They were probably impelled to emigrate for political 
and economic reasons as well as religious, but they were undoubt- 
edly at one with their predecessors in spiritual matters. Many 
of those who asked for admission in later years avowed their 
religious zeal, and some professed an acquaintance with, and an 
acceptance of, the Separatist faith. Thus, a couple from Illinois 
wished to become members so that they might rear their children 
among devout people.’ A group of applicants from New Hamp- 
shire, interested in religion, and wishing to live a retired life, 
thought that in Zoar they would be protected from the tempta- 
tions of the world.12 A New Jersey factory worker asked to be 
accepted as a “spiritual member,” and from Massachusetts came 
the request of a man who said he had some knowledge of the 
Separatist faith and accepted it.** 

Without questioning the sincerity of these people, their let- 
ters displayed no acquaintance, in the slightest degree, with the 
mystical pietism on which Separatism was based, and, indeed, it 
would have been surprising if they had. One exception should 
be noted, however, in the letter written by the widow of a New 
England circuit-rider,*> who had learned of the Society through 
an article in the New York Tribune.*® She expressed her sur- 
prise and delight in discovering the existence of a group of fol- 
lowers of her patron saint, Jacob Boehme, the Saxon mystic of 
the sixteenth century, from whose doctrines much of Separatism 
derived. She described the difficulties she had encountered in 
obtaining literature concerning Boehme, and then asked if a per- 


10 Joseph Ulmer, March, 1877. 

11 Johann Rossman, Hecker, Illinois, to the Society, June 26, 1875. In German. 

123A, W. Birbeck, Enfield, New Hampshire, to id., November 9, 1876. 

13 Rudolph Hoffman, Newark, New Jersey, to id., October 5, 1875. In German. 

4K. Codman (his mark), Turner Falls, Massachusetts, to "id., October 5, 1875. 

18 Elisabeth G. Schermerhorn, East Limington, Maine, to id., ’ October 23, 1859. 

16“The Separatists of Ohio,” in the issue of October 19, 1859; reprinted from 
Ms Visit to the Village of Zoar,” in the Ohio Statesman (Columbus, Ohio), Septem- 
er 18, 1859. 
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son could be a member of the Separatist church although not a 
resident of Zoar. 

Sylvan, replying for the Society,’ said that the Zoar com- 
munism had existed for forty years according to the precepts of 
the early Christian Fathers, but that such a life was possible only 
for those willing to practice the greatest self-denial. To become 
a member, it was necessary to live in the community, for the 
obligations of membership could not be performed elsewhere, but 
added that the Separatists would not deny their friends and 
brethren even though these were unknown to them. 


Some of the applicants assumed that their offers to affiliate 
had merely to be stated to be accepted, and others obligingly 
informed the Society what work they would be willing to do. 
A man from Montgomery, Alabama, “brought up a merchant,” 
asked for admission, and was refused. In his second letter, he 
said he had been of the opinion that every good citizen “possessed 
of principal” was always readily admitted.** A miller offered to 
operate the Society flour mill and to keep it in repair, provided 
he be given joiners or carpenters to assist him.’® 


Most of the applicants were aware of the condition imposed 
on those entering into full membership, that all possessions had 
to be surrendered to the Society, and made known their financial 
status. This usually amounted to a few hundred dollars or less, 
although some owned property worth considerably more. A man 
from Michigan, addressing his letter “To the Socialists at Zoar,” 
said: 


I could only add to the wealth of your organization 500 dollars in 
money. Will you as brethren of one great family of the world pleas 
answer this question immediately for which you will have my heart felt 
thanks. I visited your boddy some 5 years ago. For god & humanity, I 
am your well wishing friend in the great Cause in which you are 
engaged.” 


An Indiana farmer had more to offer. He was willing to 
relinquish his farm, valued at $5000, to the Society, should he 
and his wife be accepted. Alone in the world and both past 

11 November, 1859. In German. 

18W. P. Carter to the Society, September 1; October 9, 1876. 


19 John Miller, Forrest Mills, Missouri, to id., January 16, 1860. In German. 
™ Samuel Massey, Berrien Springs, Michigan, to td., October 5, 1868. 
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fifty years of age, they did not like their neighborhood, but had 
no desire to “wander about the world.”* 


Few of the letters suggested that their authors had lived 
other than prosaic, uneventful lives. Of the exceptions, the let- 
ter of one Oscar Nixdorf, of Union Village, is interesting. He 
had been born in Prussia in 1834, and educated for the priest- 
hood. Coming to the United States in 1860, he continued his 
studies at St. Vincents, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, but 
had withdrawn after three years, “feeling that cloister life was 
not my calling.” For six years he had tried a number of occu- 
pations, and for varying periods had been a yardman, barkeeper, 
gardener, teacher of French and English in Montreal, soldier, and 
hospital attendant. Now he wished to settle down in some quiet 
place : 

Everything I have heard of Zoar, leads me to believe that it would 
be such a place; the communistic idea, where all work for one goal, seems 
to me most admirable. . ... All my life I have felt the need. of working 
for a definite objective. . . . I have heard of the Shakers, but aside from 


their dancing, that is, their modus servi, they are an English community, 
and I prefer a German one.” 


Charles Nordhoff’s The Communistic Societies of the United 
States was responsible for several letters of application in the 
years following its publication in 1875. A teacher and physician 
from Marietta, Ohio, wrote: 


I have been reading an account of your community in Nordhoff’s 
book and have been captured by it. I have always favored the Commune 
system based on morality and industry but did not know of the existence 
of Zoar. Had I known of you years ago I should have sought the priv- 
ilege of uniting. Of all the Communes I have read about, yours meets 
my most unqualified approval.” 


Although many of the applicants described their economic 
vicissitudes in detail, few displayed any bitterness or class con- 
sciousness. Some were familiar with the various Fourier col- 
onies of the period, but few indicated any interest in Marxian 
socialism. One man, describing himself as a socialist in prin- 
ciple, said he would like to become one in practice, if he could 


find an organized group in the United States holding views sim- 


vy 
7 Christian L. Schaueffler, Brookville, Indiana, to id., May 16, 1882. In German, 
= oePtember 21, 1869. In German. 

*%T. H. Rose to the Society, July 14, 1877. 
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ilar to his own as to the unity of energy and capital.** Another, 
formerly a member of a Shaker community, wrote: 


I have been looking at the growing difficulties between Capital and 
Labor and I can see no way for Labor to successfully compete with Capital 
but by combining together in communities of joint interest, and I believe 
in this so firmly that I am willing to give my life and strength to the 
cause and in looking over all the different Communities of America I see 
: one where I could cast in my lot with so good will as with you at 

oar. 


A large proportion of the letters date from the period 1875- 
1880, and doubtless the widespread unemployment of those years 
caused many to look enviously at those communities, which, like 
Zoar, Amana, and Harmony, continued to maintain their mem- 
bers in security. Those attracted to Zoar by its cooperative char- 
acter forgot, however, that the Separatists were more interested 
in spiritual regeneration than in social reformation. There is 
little to indicate that any of the members of the Society were 
aware of the implications of the social unrest of the period. 
In this regard, a revealing passage is found in a letter written 
by Simon Beuter, of the Zoar Society, to his friends, Henrici 
and Lenz, of the Harmony Society, April 22, 1878. In speak- 
ing of a man who had recently been admitted to the Society, 
he said: 


He came here as a visitor in March from Columbus, O., and repre- 
sented himself to be a communist—although as to the sort of principles 
on which his communism is based I do not know—I only know this, that 
when I talked with him and presented him with the true basis of com- 
munal life, he invariably agreed with me, which strikes me as a bit hypo- 
critical. . . . I cannot decide whether the man is sincere or not, but he 
does not appeal to me. I don’t like to be a pessimist, would much rather 
be an optimist, but the communistic revival of these times has given rise 
to so many marvellous theories, that one has to be especially careful.” 

Occasionally members of other communities asked to be 
received into the society. Sylvan’s reply to a member of the 
True Inspirationists has been quoted above. Several applications 
were received from members of Shaker communities, although, 
as far as is known, the only Shaker to gain admission was one 
Amasa Blodgett, who came from his native New Hampshire in 
1841.27, One applicant, writing from South Union, Kentucky, 


said that he had lived with the Shakers for three years, but had 


™*% Samuel E. Massey, Abingdon, Illinois, to id., May 9, 1860. 

% Sylvester Brewer, Lewisburg, Kentucky, to id., June 19, 1876. 
* Zoar Historical Society MSS. Translation. : 

* William A. Hinds, American Communities (Chicago, 1902), 101. 
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come to the conclusion that he was not in harmony with their 
beliefs.22 A woman member of the Shaker colony at Dayton, 
Ohio, complained that she was not permitted to see as much of 
her children as she liked and, moreover, wanted to rear them in 
a German community.”® A Shaker from Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, 
made inquiry concerning the religion, manufactures, and language 
of the Zoarites, and wished to know if they were receiving mem- 
bers.*° 

Another group of applicants included those who looked upon 
the Society as a sort of home for the aged or incapacitated. 
One man said he was lame, but hoped he might be found useful 
in some capacity.** Another described himself as “a young fel- 
low of 60 years,” but insisted that he was still capable of enough 
work to cover his maintenance, and perhaps a bit more.*? With 
these might be mentioned the ex-soldiers, inmates of the soldiers’ 
homes, who sometimes offered rather curious reasons for wishing 
to affiliate with the Society. Thus, a resident of the National 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C., who had evidently visited 
Zoar at one time, wrote in behalf of a friend: 


I have a fellow-countryman here who would gladly become a member 
of your Society. He is thirty-three years of age, has a good character, 
can work, and has several hundred dollars in money; but he is not clever 
enough to get along in the world. He has had no education and is very 
shy, and tells me that he would remain with you all his life, if you would 
take care of him, for he has no one to look after him, and left to himself 
he will go to the dogs, though he had ten thousand dollars. 


Another veteran was doubtful whether he could meet the 
requirements for membership, but wished to know if he could 
live in Zoar for a month or two, while he awaited the issuance 
of his pension, and while he prepared for a civil service ex- 
amination.** 

Besides those who asked to be admitted as members, were 
those who sought employment on the community farms and in 
the shops. The Society was never able to man all its varied 
industries from its own numbers, and preferred to hire the addi- 

* Karl Gustav Andler to the Society, April 22, 1875. In German. 

Mary Dotterer to id., August 30, 1875. In German. 

* Thomas MacRae to id., January 13, 1876. 

Th. Hennings, Euclid, Ohio, to id., January 30, 1856. In German. 
¢ *3 Andreas Lang, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, to id., September 21, 1881. In 
érman. 

38 Benjamin Roesstle to id., March 12, 1878. Translation. 


“George Schmidt, National Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio, to id., October 19, 
1880. In German. 
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tional workmen needed, rather than increasing its membership by 
indiscriminate admissions. Most of the hired workmen were 
employed in the seasonal agricultural occupations, although men 
of specialized crafts were sometimes engaged. The greater num- 
ber of those thus employed were recently arrived German immi- 
grants. Letters asking for work were received from places as 
far east as New York and New Jersey, and as far west as 
Iowa and Missouri. Many were farm workers or unskilled 
laborers, but included among these applicants were millwrights, 
carpenters, dyers, stone-cutters, and masons. 

A number of requests were received from parents who 
wished to place their children with the Society for a time, usually 
for the purpose of learning German. One man asked that ‘his 
seventeen-year-old son be permitted to work in the community 
store long enough to become acquainted “with the German names 
of articles in the Dry Good business.” ** An Indiana girl wanted 
to receive instruction in German and music in exchange for her 
services as a seamstress, “or light work about the house.” ** Such 
requests were invariably refused, as was that of the man who 
wished to know if the Society would take a two-year-old child, 
“which was swore on a man it did not belong to.” 7 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Society accepted new 
members much more frequently during its period of growth and 
development, that is from 1819 to about 1865, than during the 
latter half of its history. In this latter period, the natural in- 
crease of the community was approximately balanced by deaths 
and withdrawals, and its population remained fairly constant. A 
static population simplified the problem of administration, since 
it made unnecessary the continual enlargement of housing and 
occupational facilities. Moreover, tiie introduction into the Soci- 
ety of people unacquainted with the Separatist faith was foreign 
to the basic concept of the community, that of a spiritual congre- 
gation. The economic and social implications of this cloister 
concept ultimately destroyed the Society, but it is questionable 
if the Zoar communism would have endured as long as it did 
under any other ideal, paradoxical as this may seem. 
~~ 3 William Pollock, Belle Centre, Ohio, to id., February 27, 1864. 


%° Mary J. Roby, Pleasant Lake, Indiana, to id., December 8, 1868. 
* William Jennings, Salem, Ohio, to id., November 6, 1866. 
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Introduction. 


William Newton Mercer, surgeon and planter, banker and 
philanthropist, Unionist and Confederate, was one of the most 
noted citizens of middle nineteenth century New Orleans. He 
was born in Cecil County, Maryland, in 1792, scion of a well 
known family, and after being educated in medicine under Dr. 
Benjamin Rush at the University of Pennsylvania, entered the 
army as an assistant surgeon just prior to the War of 1812.1 ° ¢ 
saw honorable service at Bladensburg? and at the close of the con- 
flict was ordered to New Orleans where he became post surgeon. 
He kept a diary of his journey from Baltimore to the “Crescent 
City” and it is that portion of the diary from Baltimore to Louis- 
ville which is here published.* He was soon transferred tc Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, where he shortly resigned from the army to 
enter private practice. Within a brief period he gained the social 
recognition of the aristocratic Adams County planting and com- 
mercial class and eventually married Anna Frances Farrar, a 
member of one of the oldest families of the region. At the death 
of his father-in-law he became.the manager of some of the largest 
cotton holdings in the state and seems to have displayed unusual 
ability in his new vocation. Shortly after the death of his wife 
he retired from active plantation life and removed to New Orleans 
where he invested heavily in real estate, commercial and financial 
interests. He erected a handsome dwelling* on Canal Street where 


1 This biographical sketch is based upon the = sources: Edwin Jewell, 
The Crescent City (New Orleans, 1873); Henry Rightor, Standard History of New 
Orleans, Louisiana (Chicago, 1900); New Orleans States, September 23, 1923. 

3 Jewell states that Mercer was attached to the force of Captain Joshua Barney, 
who, with a small band held the British at bay for a short time. 

8 The account of Dr. William Newton Mercer’s journey from Louisville to New 
Orleans was published as “A Journey from Louisville to New Orleans in 1816; Diary 
of William Newton Mercer,” in Journal of Southerm History (Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, 1935-), II (1936). 

*The present home of the Boston Club. 
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he dispensed a courtly hospitality. The coming of Civil War 
clouds found the old doctor a staunch Unionist, who argued ve- 
hemently the inadvisability and futility of disunion, but upon the 
secession of Louisiana he followed his adopted state and gave 
liberally of his time and fortune during the course of the conflict. 
He made a brief visit to the North after the war, returning to his 
home where he lived quietly until his death, which occurred in 
his eighty-seventh year. 

Mercer’s diary of his journey from Baltimore to Louisville is 
an interesting document. He used four methods of travel during 
the trip; from Baltimore to Pittsburgh by stage and carriage, 
from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati by flat boat (‘‘skiff,” he termed it), 
and from the last city to Louisville on horseback. Of unusual 
interest are his descriptions of the beautiful scenes in Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, his visit to the medicinal springs at Bed- 
ford, the inebriated stage driver, Ohio Indian mounds, a floating 
flour mill, and his contrasts of inadequate accommodations of 
Ohio towns and the “tolerable” taverns on the left bank of the 
river. Difficulties of travel are revealed in his allusions to poor 
taverns, poor food, “squalling” children, “filth and misery,” and 
the necessity for abandoning the stage or skiff on numerous oc- 
casions to complete the day’s journey on foot. A commonplace 
journey it was, made and retold by a young man scarcely twenty- 
four years of age, yet it aids materially in forming a mental pic- 
ture of the art of travel and of the places described more than a 
century ago. As a whole the diary is an informative document, 
replete with information descriptive of those days before the 
common usage of the steamboat and the railroad. The diary had 
further significance in that it illustrates the use to which a traveler 
put Zadok Cramer’s Navigator, a contemporary guide. 


The editors have attempted to reproduce an exact copy of 
the diary. Dashes have been retained and the spelling is un- 
changed. Explanatory dates or words have been added only in- 
frequently in brackets. The editors are indebted to Dean Pierce 
Butler of Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
for the permission to use and publish the diary. 
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The Diary. 


Thursday July 26. 1816. Left Baltimore at 3 a. M. in the mail stage 
with twelve passengers, accompanied by my dog, whom I was obliged to 
hold in my arms the greatest part of the day: weather pleasant; in the 
morning rather cool. Breakfasted in Reisterstown where we arrived at an 
early hour at a very good house—dist. 16 miles. Wrote a hasty note to 
Lower—Cities which I deposited with the Innkeeper. Passed through 
Westminster, the last town in Frederick county, Md. when I met with 
Emory. dist—38 miles—passed, also, through Little’s Town in Penn. and 
arrived at Gettysburg at 2, where we dined at a very inferior table. This 
Town is compactly built, and may, probably, contain 15 or 1800 inhabitants. 
—Continued our journey over the South mountain where the road is very 
good, and arrived at 7 o'clock at Chambersburgh, when we stopped at an 
indifferent house kept by Mrs. G. The distance from Chambersburgh to 
Gettysburg is 26 miles and to Baltimore 78 miles by measurement. The 
road is turnpiked throughout the whole distance, and in Pennsylvania par- 
ticularly, the land is good and in fine cultivation—within five or six miles 
of C—the farms are in very fine order—here I observed the best oats I 
had ever seen. Chambersburgh is a neat and flourishing town, situated in 
a valley formed by the North and South mountains, 50 miles from Bedford 
and about 32 from Carlisle. It is governed by a chief burgess, assisted by 
his colleagues, and contains a population of about 3000 souls. The inhab- 
itants consist either of Dutch or Irish, or their discendants. Being the 
county town of Franklin, it contains a Court and jail, besides six churches: 
The streets are regularly laid off and are ornamented with some handsome 
houses. . 

The Conecocheague and another considerable stream having its source 
about three miles above, unite at the north end of the town and meander 
thro’ it, affording many excellent seats for mills and other manufactories. 
It was settled as far back as 1735 by Mr. C— after whom it was named, 
and who is the Ancestor of the present respectable that resides there. Be- 
sides a cotton manufactory and several grist mills, two Breweries have been 
established which enjoy the reputation of producing the best malt ligor in 
Pennsylvania—I was detained here two days by the negligence of a me- 
chanic to whom I had entrusted the lock of my desk for reparation. 

Tuesday 31 July. Left Chambersburgh at 7 a. M. in a gig with Mr. 
Lewis of Baltimore—breakfasted at an indiff house in Campbells Town,® 9 
miles distant—7 miles beyond passed through London, at the foot of the 
North or Caor Mountain, which is 7 miles over and required our persistent 
exertions for more than three hours, to enable us to accomplish that incon- 
siderable distance. From the top of the Mountain there is a distinct view of 
McConnelsburgh, which appears to be scarcely half a mile distant; but it is 
in reality, three miles following the course of the road, which winds around 
the side of the Mountain: We arrived at this town at 3 p. mM. and dined at 
a very good house kept by Lindsay: recommenced our journey at 4 and 
reached Reamer’s at the Foot of the Sidley Hill, distant ten miles about 7 
oclock. It commenced raining before our arrival and continued during the 
—: The house is indifferently kept and the landlord is morose and dis- 
obliging. 


5 Henry B. Fearon passed over this route a year later but was unable to obtain 
breakfast since one of the proprietors of the coach owned a house in the next town. 
See Allan Nevins (ed.), American Social History as Recorded by British Travellers 
(New York, 1981), 80. 
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Wednesday 1 Aug. Started at 9 a. M. in the midst of a violent shower 
for Bedford. The road over the Sidley hill is almost impassable; but we 
were, nevertheless, by means of labour and perseverance enabled to get 
along tolerably well—Stopped at Householder’s, 9 miles distant at 12 oclock, 
where the road from Hancock intercepts the main western road.—\% of a 
mile further at the foot of the hill on the crossing, where we passed the 
Juniata over a bridge, suspended by means of mass of iron chains, at least 
40 feet above the surface of the stream, which is here 150 yards wide. Half 
a mile further attained the summit of a high hill which commanded a grand 
and extensive view of the adjacent country and of the mountains, which 
here form an amphitheater. A few yards from the road, the hill is per- 
pendicular making an abrupt precipice of above two hundred feet, whose 
base is washed by the river below. The abyss is not unlike the cataract at 
Niagara, and strongly reminded one of Shakespeare’s famous description 
of Dover cliffs—Six miles further, crossed the bloody run which is so called 
from a sanguinary engagement which was fought here during the French 
war, between the Provincials and Indians. Dined at Hartley’s 2 miles be- 
yond, and 6 miles further reached Bedford at Sunset. 

Bedford is a pleasant county town, with a population of 1000 inhab- ° 
itants, distant 56 miles from Chambersburgh, and rather more than 100 
miles from Pittsburgh. It is situated on a gentle eminense, encircled by 
high hills; and has recently acquired considerable notoriety from the dis- 
covery of medicinal springs in its neighborhood, which have become a fash- 
ionable resort during the summer months, either for pleasure or health. The 
springs are in a vale about two miles distant in a southwardly direction: 
They were discovered accidently about 8 years ago by a fisherman af- 
flicted with ulcerated legs, who was accustomed to pursue his occupation in 
the creek into which the springs discharge themselves. In the intervals of 
his employment he was in the habit of bathing his legs at the springs and 
of drinking the waters, which he at once discovered had a peculiar flavour. 
His sores mending very rapidly, he at once ascribed his recovery to the 
salutary operation of the waters, and recommended the same remedy to one 
of his friends who was labouring under a similar complaint, and who was 
also speedily cured. From this period the waters were employed medicinally 
and their fame has continued to increase ever since. They contain mag- 
nesia, iron, soda and lime, in small quantities held in solution by the sul- 
phuric, muriatic and carbonic acids. Upon the summit of the mountain, 
from whose base the springs issue, are found quantities of slate and mar- 
tial’ pyrites—From one of the springs, twenty two gallons are discharged 
every minute. There is also, another spring 140 i from the principal 
one, in a southwardly direction rather higher up the side of the mountain, 
which, however is neither so strongly impregnated nor so copiously dis- 
charged. The taste of neither is particularly unpleasant; they are cool and 
perfectly transparent. 


The accommodations consist of a lodging house, two stories high, and 
130 feet long, with piazza extending along its front calculated for the ad- 
mission of sixty or seventy guests. It is situated on a level piece of ground 
on the west side of the creek, and fronts to the north. On the east side, 
where are also the springs, a bathing House has lately been erected on a 
very neat and appropriate plan, from the contributions paid by visitors to 
the springs for the previledge of drinking the waters. A broad spacious 
promanade, well gravelled and 200 yards long, has also been made, together 


*A recent analysis listed twenty chemical combinations, three gases, and noted 
a daily flow of 24,000 gallons from the Magnesia Spring. 
t Probably iron pyrites. 
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with serpentine walks on the side of the mountain leading to its summit. 
A new building is now erecting of stone on the W. side, 125 feet long & 
8 stories high, and it is supposed will accomodate 100 lodgers. 


Thursday, August 24. Left Bedford in Morning, after breakfast, in 
the public stage with twelve passengers; The day warm and sultry. After 
travelling 3 or 4 miles, I missed my dog and became extremely solicitous to 
procure some person to go back after him, for which I offered a consid- 
erable award, but in vain. At one oclock we reached Shellsburgh, distant 
9 miles, where I determined to write to Mr. Peatt, requesting him to take 
care of the dog, and to bring him on to Cincinnati, where I expected he 
would arrive before my departure. Entrusted the note to a traveller, who 
promised to deliver it immediately on his arrival at Bedford.—Crossed the 
Alleghany mountain, w4, is 7 miles, and the road almost impassable—a bear 
trotted over the road within fifty yards of the front of the stage— 


The prospect from the top of this mountain is more extensive varie- 
gated and magnificent than any I have previously enjoyed.—At a hovel here, 
I observed nine children, nearly of a similar size, who all belonged to one 
family, Overtaken by the night in the worst part of the road—obliged to 
leave the carriage and walk three miles, until we reached Stays town at 
nine oclock, where we stopped for the night at a very excellent house kept 
by Graham. 

Friday August Io. Departed at 3 A. M. and very soon lost three of 
the trunks from behind the carriage, which detained us some time and en- 
abled us to get our breakfast at 4 oclock, at an indifferent house kept by 
Dennison.—Crossed the Laurel hill which is seven miles over and the road 
excepionaly bad. Arrived at Reed’s at 12, who was very much incensed 
that we had breakfasted before we reached his house, which it appears, is 
the regular stage. I have frequently remarked that stage houses are badly 
kept, and that the deportment of the proprietors to the passengers in the 
public coach is rude in the extreme—The roads continue execrably bad— 
crossed the chestnut ridge which is 5 miles over,—Roads improving—Driver 
insolent, which we afterwards discovered proceeded from intoxication. Ar- 
rived at Greensburgh, and stopped for the night at a tolerably good house. 


Creensburgh is pleasantly situated in a fertile country, regularly laid 
off and compactly built; and appears to contain a population of twelve or 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. 


Saturday August 11: Left Greensburgh before day and breakfasted 
at Stewarts, who is a magistrate and keeps a tolerably good house, distant 
12 miles—The roads are deep and hilly, but neither mountainous nor stony. 
10 miles further came to Turtle hill creek, the ascent to which is almost 
perpendicular; alighted from the stage and proceeded on foot to the sum- 
mit. The road better and continues to improve—weather very warm.— 
Passed through Youngstown and Wilkinsville; at the latter place the turn- 
pike is continuous to Pittsburgh, distant 5 miles, where we arrived at 5 
oclock and stopped at a tolerably good house kept by Gibson. 


Pittsburgh is situated on an elevated plain 30 or 40 feet above low 
water mark, at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongehala. It was 
occupied by the French in 1753 who built Fort DuQuesne on the point, the 
ruins of which are still discernible. A short distance above, the English 
who dispersed their antagonists in ’58 erected Fort Pitt at the expense of 
more than £10,000 sterling. The magazine, two bastions and their curtains 
are still to be seen—lIn our times it would never be selected for a military 
position since it is completely commanded by high hills which almost sur- 
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round it at the distance of a mile—The town is favourably situated for 
commerce, but particularly for manufacturies, to which the inhabitants ap- 
pear to have devoted their principal attention. I visited the glass works*® 
and was permitted by the proprietor to view the process for making cut 
glass which is extremely simple. In the ware room I observed a pair of 
cut glass decanters of superb workmanship for which forty dollars was 
demanded. The situation of the town is low and unimposing; the houses 
being crowded together and darkened by the clouds of smoke which poured 
from their manufactories, exhibit a dingy and melancholy appearance.’ It 
has the reputation of being unhealthy.” The town is supposed to contain a 
population of 9 or 10.000°—During my stay I visited the coal pitt.” The 
entrance to them is five or six feet wide and as many high. They dig in a 
horizontal direction. Three persons are generally employed in each of their 
pitts; two to dig the coal and one to wheel it out to the waggons which are 
placed under a platform at the mouth to receive it. 


Tuesday August 14." Left Pittsburg on board of a skiff, twenty feet 
long, which cost us fifteen dollars,* & was built by a single workman in one 
day, with 7 persons, whose weight together with that of our baggage 
brought our boat very low in the water. We had previously provided our- 
selves with an awning to protect us from the sun—In this voyage, comfort 
was out of the question, stowed away as we were, and almost unable to 
move.—A little before sunset we reached White’s tavern twelve miles down 
on the right shore, where we stopped for the night, and had a specimen of 
the fare we were to expect in descending the river: our supper consisted 
of poor bread and salted mutton badly dressed, and seasoned with an abun- 
dance of dirt. We were then conducted to a chamber, which would serve 
as a Barometer. Barometer as well as Thermometer, announcing very dis- 
tinctly every variation of the weather.— 


Wednesday August 15. Left White’s at five in the morning.—The 
banks are about twenty feet high and the country level on both sides. The 
river is about % of a mile wide and the current, except at the ripples, 
scarcely discernible. At 10 oclock we reached Beaver, which is 18 miles 
below and 30 from Pittsburgh. This town is on a high bluff, 200 feet above 
the surface of the river, and consists of 60 or 70 indifferent houses, badly 
arranged. The plain upon which it is built is covered with a great number 
of round stones, concerning which a variety of conjectures have been 


® George Flower visited these factories during the same year. See Otto L. 
Schmidt (ed.), “The Mississippi Valley in 1816 through an Englishman’s Diary,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1914-), XIV (1927-28), 142; 
cf., Zadok Cramer, The Navigator (Pittsburgh, 1814), 55-57. 

® David Thomas was in agreement concerning the gloomy appearance of the city. 
Quoted in Schmidt (ed.), ‘“‘The Mississippi Valley in 1816,” Joc. cit., 141-42, from 
Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 1816 (Auburn, 
N. Y., 1819), 50. Flower noted the smoke but thought the city beautiful in spite of it. 
Schmidt (ed.), ““‘The Mississippi Valley in 1816,” loc. cit., 142; cf., S. R. Brown, The 
Western Gazetteer or Emigrant’s Directory (Auburn, N. Y., 1817), 338. 

10Tn contrast with this view: “It is perhaps, one of the most healthy spots in the 
United States; free from stagnant waters and marshes, fevers are but little known.” 
See Cramer, op. cit., 71-72 

11 Flower estimated 10,000. Schmidt (ed.), ‘‘The Mississippi Valley in 1816,” 
loc. cit., 148. 

12. Cf. descriptions in Cramer, op. cit., 68-69; and Brown, op. cit., 388. 

18 Mercer seems not to have heeded Cramer’s words of caution that the “best 
seasons for navigating the Ohio, are in Spring and autumn. . . . The fall season 
generally commences in October.” See Cramer, op. cit., 36. 


14 The cost of flat boats was generally reckoned at one dollar per foot length. 
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hazarded.” Fourteen miles below, passed Georgetown, which is the last and 
among the least, towns in Pennsylvania; and six miles further stopped at 
Fawcett’s town,” Ohio, which is 48 miles below the point of our departure. 

Thursday August 16. Pushed off from shore at 7 a. M. and came to 
at Big yellow creek 8 miles below to breakfast—a great number of Saline 
Springs have been discovered upon the margin of this creek which yields salt 
in considerable quantities by boring 150 feet.—It sells upon the spot at $2 
per bushel. Nineteen miles below is Steubenville,“ which is by water 73 
miles from Pittsburgh. This is a thriving town pleasantly situated on the 
right bank, consisting of about 200 houses, and a variety of manufactories, 
for which the town is very favourably situated. It has risen rapidly in 
consequence and; population within a few years and still continues to in- 
crease. Six miles below, we came to Charleston, the capital of Broo[k] 
County, Virginia. It is situated at the foot of high hills on the margin of 
a stream™ which here disembogues into the Ohio. The banks of the river 
have become beautifully variegated by gentle undulation of the country on 
either shore, which are covered with forest trees of a lofty growth and 
very imposing appearance. In this neighborhood the lands on the river sell 
for 20 & $50 per acre—Eight miles below is Warren,” an inconsiderable 
town on the right bank, to Van Deusen’s who keeps an indifferent house 
where we stopped for the night. We came today 39 miles, encreasing our 
distance from Pittsburgh to 87 miles. 

y August 17'h, Embarked at 6 oclock of a cold and cloudy 
morning, ont by nine reached Wheeling which is nine miles distant on the 
Virginia shore, and opposite to an island of the same name one mile 
along.” The Land on which is very fertile and will sell for $100 per acre.— 
The town is irregularly built on a high and pleasing situation, which in 
the rear is surrounded by hills. Property is already very valuable in this 
place, and in a few years must become much more so, when the great 
national road from Washington, which will strike the river at this point 
is completed.“ We breakfasted at a very excellent house kept by Major 
Sprigg.—Nine miles below is Pultny, an inconsiderable vilage on the Ohio 
shore; and 3% miles is Tomlinsons, where we landed and walked to his 
house which is 4 of a mile from the shore, in order to examite several 
Elk which it was reported he had in his possession—Unfortunately they 
had been destroyed some time before our arrival, which disappointed us 
very much.” They were taken some years ago on the Muskingum. Tom- 
linson still has in his possession an antler which belonged to one of them 
that is at least three feet long—%4 of a mile S.W. from the town we 
visited an Indian mound,” of which so much has been said, and which is 
conjectured to be a mausoleum of the Aborigines—It appears from the 
statement of a gentleman who took the trouble to make an accurate 
survey to be of the following dimensions, from actual admeasurement: 
Its figure is conical, being seventy five feet high, one hundred and eighty 


15 See Cramer, op. cit., 78; and Brown, who called it Beavertown, op. cit., 381. 
16 Called Faucetstown by C ramer, op. cit., 
17 For contemporary descriptions and statistics see Niles’ Weekly Register (Bal- 
timore, 1811-1849), XII (1817), 144; Brown, op. cit., 318; and Cramer, op. cit., 81-82. 
%8 Called Buffalo Creek. See Brown, op. cit., 339; and Cramer, op. cit., $4. 
19 “Here, as well as at 7 isa ferry for wagons and horsemen wishing 
to cross into Ohio.” See sbid., 
*®It was also known as island No. 18, and was owned and farmed by a Colonel 
Zanes. See ibid. 
There are similar accounts ibid., 85; and Brown, op. cit., 340. 
22The entry in the Navigator calling attention to elk was written in 1812; hence 
Mercer’s disappointment. See Cramer, op. cit., 
% The description here given follows that ibid., 86. 
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yards in circumference at its base, and forty at its summit, where it is 
excavated four feet deep and eight or ten feet in diameter. It stands 
on an elevated plain; and has in its vicinity a variety of ancient. forti- 
fications. Grave creek, which derives its name from its situation, empties 
itself into the river at this place.*—Nine miles beyond and 118 from P— 
is Capitana creek, where we were obliged to spend the night at a very in- 
different tavern, kept by a family recently from New England. 

Saturday Augt. 18. Left our quarters at 6 in the morning, and 
breakfasted at Charles Wells’ juniors, whose house is fourteen miles dis- 
tant: 10 miles below, the long reach® commences, exhibiting some of the 
most picturesque scenery I have ever beheld—9 miles from the head of the 
reach, we stopped at the house of the senior M*. Wells where we were 
comfortably accommodated.” 


Sunday August 19. Pushed off from Wells’ at 6% in the morning, 
and breakfasted between 12 and 1 at W™. Dana’s, who keeps a very good 
house of private entertainment; on the left bank 17 miles distant. Em- 
barked again at 2, when the wind rose and blew directly up the river: 
Afflicted with a violent headache—Overtaken by the rain, and compelled 
to make a harbour until the violence of the storm abated—Again moved 
off—overtaken by the night, and menaced with a violent storm, within 
a mile of Marrietta—The navigation of the river represented extremely 
dangerous from the number of planters and shoals, by which the channel 
of the river is obstructed—Determined to run ashore—With some diffi- 
culty affected a landing in the dark, under a lofty precipice, which after 
much delay and fatigue we succeeded in scaling—Discovered a house, 
belonging a superannuated woman which was inhabited by herself and son 
who was intoxicated. Was refused permission to stow our luggage in 
the house, which had too large apartment on each floor, and was two 
stories high, because they had not room. After much difficulty and a 
long altercation with the old beldam,” she at length granted us permission 
to deposit our baggage in the house until morning.—Obliged to depart 
for town, a mile distant, by a road which lay along the margin of a 
precipice, when a single mis-step would have hurled us forty feet to the 
bottom—She refused us a lantern because her cow was sick and required 
to be visited during the night—Arrived at Marietta at 10 o’clock and 
stopped at McFarland’s who declined to provide supper—Went on further 
and was received into a very mean house fronting on the river—we came 
today 32 miles. 


Marietta™ is situated on the Ohio at its confluence with the Muskingum. 
It contains about 150 houses, including those on west side of the Mus- 
kingum, where Fort Harman [Harmar] formerly stood: It has two 
churches, one of which is a large and handsome building; a court house, 
an academy, a post office, a printing office, two rope walks, a steam mill 
for the manufacture of flour etc. About a mile from the town are some 
monuments of the Aborigines, well deserving the attention of the curious ;” 
These consist, first, of a quadrangular embankment, about 8 feet high, and 


* Little Grave Creek was described by Cramer as too small and too filled with 
brush to be recognizable by the name. Tomlinson kept a ferry there. A half mile 
below on the left side was Big Grave Creek. See ibid., 86-87. 

*% About seventeen miles long. See ibid., 89. 

% See ibid., 89, 227-28. 

27 A contraction of Belle Dame, meaning cranky old woman, 

% See Brown, op. cit., 309; Cramer, op. cit., 92-93. 

*® Cf. with an extract from Thaddeus Mason Harris, The Journal of a Tour into 
the Territory Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains: Made in the Spring of the 
Year 1803 (Boston, 1805), in the appendix to Cramer, of. cit., 228-29. 
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80 feet broad at its base. In each fan of the quadrangle are three chasms; 
which, it is conjectured, are the vestiges of ancient gateways. On the 
West, a covert way extends towards the river, with which it no doubt, 
once connected the work. It consists of two parrallel walls of earth, about 
20 feet high and forty feet broad at the base. Near three of the angles 
of the great quadrangle are as many oblong squares of about 9 feet high, 
and measuring one hundred and sixty feet long, and one hundred and 
thirty feet broad. Near the centre of the face of one of these elevated 
squares, the earth is projected in the form of a bastion; in another is an 
excavation. 10 feet wide and 20 feet long, receding from the side towards 
the centre. The embankment encloses an area of about 40 acres. Near the 
centre of the enclosure is a mound, about 30 feet in diameter at its base, 
and 7 or 8 feet high. In a S. E. direction at short distance from the 
great fort is another of smaller dimensions, with an embankment enclosing 
about 20 acres. There are openings at sides and angles, which appear 
originally to have been defended by angular mounds. To the East of 
the great enclosure, is a mound of conical form, and flatted at the top 
about 30 feet in perpendicular height, and 115 in diameter at its base, 
where it is surrounded by a ditch 4 feet deep and 15 feet wide. This 
mound is covered with a thick growth of trees. An inhabitant informed 
me that he had seen a beech tree upon the covert way 5 feet in diameter— 
He also informed me that in digging on the banks of the Muskingum, 
he had frequently found fire places and chimneys built of round stones, 
12 feet under the surface of the soil: that his son had discovered the 
remains of a skeleton, the jaw bone of which was so large that when 
placed over his own jaw it would admit a finger on each side: that the 
teeth were almost as broad as his thumb.—The soil upon which the town 
is built is, no doubt, alluvial. It is still annually overflowed, occasionally 
ten or twelve feet—above the floors of the houses.—In ordinary seasons, 
the river rises about 40 feet. In this neighbourhood, improved bottom 
lands sell for about $50 per acre, each of which will yield 60 or 70 
bushels of Indian corn. It was settled originally by New Englanders, who 
are generally, in very good circumstances”—The first vessel built in the 
Western waters was a brig, called the St. Clair. Her construction was 
superintended by Com. Preble, who descended the river in her without 
accident, and made a successful voyage in her to the West Indies in 
1798 or 99." Marietta is distant from Pittsburgh 140 miles by land, and 
183 by water: M. lies in Lat. 39” 40’ N. Long. 82”, 9’ W. 

Monday August 20. Weather cold and rainy—left Marietta at 3 P. m. 
and reach Bel Pre’ at 7 and stopped for the night at Mrs. Cooks, where 
we obtained comfortable quarters for the night—it is 14 miles from 
Marietta. Belpre™ is a very thriving settlement made on the bottom land, 
which is here 1% of a mile wide and extremely fertile, by a colony from 
N. England. 


Tuesday Augst. 21. Left Mts. Cooks at 6 in the morning, and break- 
fasted on a fine farm in the same settlement five miles below—In the after- 
noon of this day we were favoured by a stiff breeze, which carried us 
through the water with great rapidity, enabling us to make 36 miles 
before dusk, when we came to at a Hovel kept by Lane on lands be- 


30Cf. “The inhabitants are principally New Englanders whose industry is as 
proverbial as their system of life is economical, moral and religious.” See Cramer, 
op. cit., 92. 
31 Tbid., 983; Brown, op. cit., 309. F : 

32.4 settlement “opposite Little Kenhawa, extends several miles on the river, and 
ends about the foot of Blannerhasset’s island.”” See Cramer, op. cit., 95; cf., Brown, 
Op. cit., 309. 
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longing to the heirs of the late General Washington—Our accommodations 
were writched in the extreme—slept here with Mt. Wantyn for the first- 
time—In the same apartment, exclusive of us, were the wife and numerous 
children of the proprietor, whose squalling ‘deprived me of sleep during 
the greatest part of the night. Indian corn sells here for $-50 per bushel, 
bacon hams at 12% cents per pound and maple sugar at .25—The land 
is here held by the owners at—$7 per acre, although equally good may 
be obtained on the opposite shore for $3 or $4—In jumping ashore this 
evening, I sunk into the mud above my knee.— 


Wednesday August 22,—Left Lane’s early in the morning and arrived 
at Knapp’s 6 miles, at an early hour to breakfast—Here we regaled upon 
a stewed wild turkey which had been killed the evening before.—The 
river is kere more rapid and about % of a mile wide; the banks continue 
to be inundated. Sixteen miles below are Letart’s falls, the passage of 
which is somewhat hazardous, particularly in large boats—five miles beyond 
came to the “rock of Antiquity,’ upon which is rudely sculptured the 
figure of an I[ndian]. smoking his pipe*—Two miles below is Wolfe’s 
farm consisting of two hundred acres of bottom land, finely improved, 
for which he has refused $50 per acre—on this track we were shewn a 
sycamore tree, measuring at its base nineteen yards in circumference— 
eight or ten feet from the ground, it separates into five branches, either 
of which is almost equal in magnitude to any tree I had previously seen. 
At Knapp’s tavern, where we breakfasted this morning, I was assured 
That a cornstalk measured from the ground to its superior extremity, 
eighteen feet six inches: and that upon the same ground above a hundred 
bushels of corn were gathered from the acre; at Letart’s falls we saw a 
floating mill in operation:* It is constructed in the following manner: a 
large scow containing the machinery, is moored in a rapid current, and 
connected to a canoe by two pieces of timber, at head and stern. In the 
canoe is placed an upright, which supports an horizontal beam, to which 
the water wheel is adapted and round which it revolves, between the 
two boats. By means of poles the mill can readily be moved, and moored 
by anchors in a more eligible situation. In this country where running 
streams sufficient to turn a mill are rarely to be met with at certain 
seasons of the year. The invention is of great importance to the inhabitants 
—I have eaten bread made of the flower obtained from this mill, & have 
found it excellent—18 miles below the “rock of Antiquity,’ we came 
to Leading run, where we stopped for the night at Harris’ tavern*—At 
this place I examined two fawns five or six weeks old, and found them 
beautifully spotted with white—3 miles below breakfasted at a dutchmans 
on the right shore, where I observed a corn mill turned by horses ;” and 13 
miles further, came to Point Pleasant, W#. is situated at the mouth of the 
great Kenawha; a noble river. 400 yards wide at its mouth, and navigable 
above a hundred miles, when it is distant but a few miles from the head 
waters of the James river—60 miles from its mouth is Charlestown, where 
the salt works commence, and continue 12 miles up the river—Here salt 


%8 Called Letart’s Rapids by Cramer, op. cit., 97. 

*% Described in ibid., 

% John Melish noted such a mill in his entry of September 3, 1811. See Nevins 
(ed), op. cit., 72. Thomas observed one in the a of Rising Sun, Rag me 
during the pommer of 1816. Sce Harlow Lindley (ed.), Indiana as Seen by Early 
Travelers, A Collection of + eo from Books of Travel, Letters and Diaries Prior 
to 1830 (Indianapolis, 1916), 

36 “There jis a tavern a, a mouth of Leading creek, with Lombardy poplars be- 
fore the door.” See Cramer, op. cit., 

8? Thomas wrote in 1816 that the ‘owners of horse mills received a fixed percentage 
of the grain in exchange for the grinding. See Lindley (ed.), op. cét., 185. 
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may be obtained for fifty cents a bushel or in exchange for equal quan- 
tities of Indian meal—4 miles below the mouth of the Kenawha is 
Gallipolis on the Ohio shore; a village which was originally settled by a 
hundred French families, whose titles proving defective they were dis- 
possessed by the proprietor of the land they had chosen.—In consideration 
of their misfortunes, Congress granted them 24,000 acres of excellent 
land, considerably lower down the river*—Stopped for the night at Bell- 
mont’s a miserable hovel on the Ohio shore, having come this day, 39 miles. 


Friday Augt. 24. Started at 6 in the morning, and breakfasted 7 
miles beyond; 15 miles further, passed the Big Guyandot on the V8. shore, 
at whose mouth is a village of the same name, situated on a very high 
bluff. At 6 o’clock reached the mouth of the Big Sandy river. /14 miles, 
and stopped at an excellent house kept by Catlett, where we remained 
during the night. Contrasted with the filth and misery of the places at 
which we have heretofore been obliged to put up, the cleanliness and 
comfort of this tavern delighted us. The Big Sandy, which is a broad, 
rapid river, having its source near Clinch Mountain in N. Carolina, is 
the dividing line between Virginia & Kentucky. It is 341 miles from 
Pittsburgh; so that V2. is bounded by the Ohio for more than 300 miles.— 
The appearance of the country at this place; the courteous and obliging 
disposition of the people, and our excellent fare, inspired us with a 
favourable opinion of the state of Kentucky and its inhabitants,” as well 
as with a hope that our accommodations on the river would now improve.— 
12 miles before our arrival at this place, the river became almost straight, 
and continued for nine miles, affording in the opinion of the “navigator,” 
the best view on the River.” It is called the “Long Stretch,” and is, in my 
opinion, very far inferior to the “Long reach.” 


Saturday August 25. Left Catlett’s at 9 oclock after breakfast, ex- 
tremely well pleased at our accommodation.—The river has become much 
more rapid, running a knot & a half an hour. Passed Little Sandy (20 
miles, where there is an inconsiderable hamlet of mean looking houses.“— 
At the Big Sandy, the bottom of the river is filled with Quick-sand. Arrived 
at an early hour at the mouth of the Little Sciota and stopped for the 
night, at a very indiff. house kept by Price on the Ohio shore.— 

Sunday Aug'. 26. Started between 6 and 7 oclock, and reached Ports- 
mouth, on the right bank, by nine oclock, where we stopped to breakfast 
at a house kept by Doctt. Prescott:—Portsmouth is a village containing a 
church and thirty houses, about, about half a mile from the mouth of the 
Big Sciota, on the Ohio shore; and three fourths of a mile from Alex- 
andria, which is a pleasant village on the south side of Sciota & is situated 
on a high bluff, and contains twenty dwelling houses.“ We came today 
thirty miles, and stopped for the night at a house of private entertainment, 
kept by Wm. Blass; about % of a mile above Vanceville, which is an 
inconsiderable saline village on the Virginia shore. Blass still retains the 


*° Cf. Mercer’s account of the Kenawha, Charlestown, the James, the salt works, 
and Gallipolis with Cramer, op. cit., 100-1; and Brown, op. cit., 4 

**For a similar point of view see Richard Lee Mason’s statement contrasting 
Kentuckians and Indianians, in Lindley (ed.), op. cit., 235-86. 

“Cramer described it as “a smooth unbroken sheet of water for nine miles at 
one view, not exceeded in beauty of prospect by any place between Pittsburgh and 
Natchez.” See Cramer, op cit., 102. This reference to the Navigator seems ample proof 
that Mercer carried it on this journey. The distances which he gives, invariably con- 
form to those in the eighth edition of that work. 

*! Probably Burrsburgh. See ibid., ; 

42There are fifteen old buildings, and a tavern well supported by the votaries of 
Bacckus.”” See Brown, op. cit., 300. 
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old fashioned warmth and hospitality of Virginia, of which state he is a 
native. The night was intensely warm, and almost suffocating; but we had 
no cause to complain of our host, who gave us the best he had, which was 
far from being bad. 


Monday August 27. Started at 5 in the morning, and came ten miles 
to breakfast at the mouth of the Bush creek, where a very inferior tavern 
is kept. In our passage this morning, we ran broadside against a rock in a 
strong current; and narrowly escaped bilging—In the morning, until 7 
or 8 o'clock, the river and hill tops are generally covered with a dense 
fog.—I could not avoid observing a very marked difference in our accommo- 
dations on the two sides of the river; those on the left bank being very 
far superior: Arrived at 5 oclock at Limestone or Maysville, and stopped 
at January’s where the accommodations are tolerably good.—Maysville is 
built on a high bluff, at the mouth of limestone creek, and inconsiderable 
stream, which is now dry.—lIt is 450 miles from Pittsburgh, 65 miles from 
Lexington and the same distance from Cincinnati—lIt is favourably situated 
for trade, in which it is more largely engaged than any other town on 
the river except Louisville. It contains above a hundred houses and ap- 
pears to be extremely flourishing.“— 


Tuesday August 28. Left Limestone after breakfast and dined at 
Staunton,” 10 miles below on the right bank; and inconsid. town recently 
laid out, which contains 20 houses: wind very high. About dusk came to 
Augusta in Kentucky, 10 miles below, where we stopped for the night. 
This town is pleasantly situated on a high bank, 100 yards from the river, 
between which there are two rows of stately forrest trees; it contains 30 
or 60 houses, many of brick, enjoys considerable trade, and is in my 
opinion, one of the handsomest towns on the river.“ 


Wednesday August 29. Left Augusta after breakfast, and dined at 
5 oclock at New Richmond, a village on the right bank, twenty miles 
below, which, although, laid out only two years ago, already contains 20 
or 30 houses, several being built of brick.“—The river has risen two feet— 
weather cold—wind adverse—did not arrive at Miller’s 12 miles below until 
10 at night—weather extremely raw and cold: fare indifferent river covered 
with heavy fog.— 

Thursday August 30. Left Miller’s at 10 oclock, after breakfast— 
reached Cincinnati at 12 oclock. distance 18 miles. Stopped at McHenry’s, 
who keeps a very good house. The day after my arrival was joined by 
Mr. P. and two days afterwards by Mr. F—of Baltimore—Found here Dr. 
M—who is getting into a very — practice—passed my time pleasantly— 
Mr. Este very polite, and Mr. Platt very hospitable ——delivered no letters. 


Friday August 31. Cincinnati is in the Miami country,* a very fertile 
district included between two rivers of that name, distant about 20 miles 
from the Indiana line, 525 from Pittsburgh, and 90 from Lexington and 


43 Melish wrote in 1811, that the contrary was true. See Nevins (ed.), op. cit., 71. 

“See Cramer, op. cit., 110; and Brown, op. cit., 90. 

This place was not mentioned by either Brown or Cramer. 

“ Brown described the double row of locust trees at this place but declared that 
“its trade is not very extensive. There is probably 75 houses.”” See Brown, *. cit. 
88, 99-100; Cramer attested to the beauty of the place but placed the number of 
houses at forty. See Cramer, op. cit., 111. 

Cramer failed to mention this place. Brown merely stated that “‘several new 
villages are commenced on the margin of the Ohio, between Muddy and Eagle 
creeks.” See Brown, op. cit., 298. 

“The Miami country included Hamilton, Butler, Preble, Darke, Miami, Mont- 
gomery, Warren, Clermont, Clinton, Green, and Champaign Counties, all watered by 
the Great and Little Miami Rivers, according to ibid., 296. 
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about the same distance from Chillicothe. It was a frontier post during 
the Indian war: After the treaty of Greenville in ’94° it was settled by the 
officers of the N. W. Army. It, soon became the most considerable town 
in the Territory, of which it was the Capitol, and continued to be so for 
some time after its conversion into a state. At the declaration of war, it 
contained two or three thousand inhabitants: Being in the line of com- 
munication between Kentucky & Harrisons army, as well as a place of 
rendezvous, and a depot for stores & it increased with unexampled rapidity— 
In three years, its population was trebled,” and property rose in value, 
fifteen or twenty fold. It now contains 700 inhabitants, and enjoys con- 
siderable trade: but its prosperity is on the decline. Its growth has been 
excessive, and it has already attained its acme"—There are in its neighbor- 
hood, a variety of manufacturies.— 


Monday Sept. 9. Left Cincinnati in company with Messrs. P. & F. 
on horseback, having entrusted my luggage with Dr. M. to be forwarded 
to Louisville—Arrived at Gaines’ who keeps a tolerably good house 20 
miles distant. The country is not generally settled—road tolerably good 
for a saddle horse. 


Tuesday Sept. 10. Left Gaines’ at 7 and reached the Theobalds at 10 
—distant 16 miles—fare tolerably good—It is in Pendleton County. 
Stopped to bait at Gouge’s 12 miles distant—indiff. house—6 miles beyond 
passed a tolerably good house kept by Nelson, and 6 miles further reached 
Herndon’s, where we fared tolerably well. The weather today has been 
cold & disagreeable; in the evening it rained, and at 7 oclock when we 
arrived, a fire had become quite necessary. 


Wednesday September 11. Morning moist and cloudy. Started at 7 
oclock and overtaken by a drizzling rain; the road hilly and slippery— 
The fare [face?] of the country begins to improve—passed several very 
fine farms, and crossed two or three considerable streams. N. B. the 
country is not well watered. Unimproved land sells here for $30 per acre. 
—Arrived at Gerogetown [Georgetown] at 11 and stopped at a pretty 
good house, kept by George—Georgetown is pleasantly situated and com- 
pactly built: the houses being generally of brick. Its population is six or 
seven hundred.“—Weather continues cold and drizzling—arrived at Lexing- 
ton at 3 oclock, distant 20 miles. 


Thursday September 12. Lexington is the largest town in the Western 
country, containing a population of 9 or 10 thousand souls.” It is regularly 
laid off—The houses of brick and handsomely built. In its vicinity are a 
number of pleasant seats*—We stopped at Posthlewait’s whose house enjoys 
a better reputation than it deserves. 


Saturday September 14. Took leave of my friend P. and left Lexing- 
ton at eleven in the morning. Weather cloudy, and the roads good—joined 


“Cramer wrote that Wayne’s victory over the Indians took place on Au 
20, 1794, and stated that the treaty was et at Greenville, “shortly after the de _ 
of the Indians.” See Cramer, op. cit., This statement may have been the source 
of Mercer’ s Ce a for the treaty was signed in 1795. 
hmidt (ed.), “The Mississippi Valley in 1816,” Joc. cit., 148; and Brown, 
op. oe. 


cs | an opposing view, expressed by Morris Birkbeck in 1817, see Lindley (ed.), 
op. cit. 1 
Flowers thought it a dirty town. Schmidt (ed.), “The Mississippi Valley in 
1816,” 1S cit., 151; cf. population statistics in Brown, op. cit., 85, 95. 

William arby, The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and Southwestern 
pa Skew York, 1818), 206; Brown, op. cit., 91-96; and Schmidt (ed.), “The Missis- 
sippi Valley in 1816,” loc. cit., 152. 

“There were "perhaps fifty or sixty such country residences, of which that of 
Henry Clay was pronounced the “most delightful.” See Brown, op. cit., 94. 
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by an agreeable companion from the neighbourhood of Richmond, Mr. 
Macon—stopped at Cole’s tavern 13 miles, to dinner. The country un- 
dulating and exiremely fertile—road perfectly hard, and superior to Pa. 
turnpike—I have remarked throughout this country that there is a stratum 
of limestone rock two or three feet beneath the surfac> of the soil. We 
reached Frankfort 20 miles, about sunset. It is the seat of government 
for Kentucky—The town is regularly laid off & the houses compactly 
built, upon a small elevated plain on the right bank of the Kentucky 
river, which is here 20 or 30 feet above the surface of the stream. 
It is surrounded by hills—The Kentucky is a considerable river navigable 
80 above to Boonesborough, in ordinary times; but during the spring 
freshes, boats descend from a plain more than 150 miles above Frankfort, 
bringing for the supply of the inhabitants of that place, cargoes of coal 
& timber. The state house is a plain square building almost finished.* 
We stopped at Weioyer’s, who keeps a very good house:—It rained very 
hard during the night. 


Sunday September 14 [15]. It rained this morning untill 9 oC’ K. We 
started about ten—no rain, but cloudy—overtaken by a shower, & stopped 
at Shannon’s, an indifferent house where we dined at 3 o'clock. Arrived 
at % past 6 at Shelbyville, and stopped at Peay’s, who keeps a pretty good 
house and excellent beds. This town is in Shelby county, distant 20 miles 
from Frankfort, and contains a population of 5 or 600 inhabitants.” 


Monday Sept. 15 [16]. Left Peay’s at 9 in the morning—roads very 
heavy—country hilly—The day turned out very fine—dined at Ross’, who 
keeps a good house on the right hand side of the road, 16 miles from 
Shelbyville—dined—Started at 314—passed through Middletown, distant two 
miles. It contains 30 or 40 houses—Three or four miles beyond, the road 
takes off abruptly to the left—Arrived at Louisville at 6% and stopped 
at Gwathenay’s, an extensive establishment similar to Gadsby’s.—The river 
has risen above 12 feet, and the current is very rapid. Louisville is built 
at the confluence of the Bear Grass Creek with the Ohio; it is 120 miles 
from Cincinnati, by land, and 70 from Lexington—It was named in honour 
of Louis XVI and contains about 5000 inhabitants, and is rapidly increas- 
ing—there are now building 70 or 80 houses, a majority of brick—lIt is 
the most commercial place in Kentucky. A little above, on the Indiana 
shore, is Jeffersonville, which contains about 20 houses—Two miles beyond 
and below the falls is Shippingport, which contains 15 or 20 houses. This 
town, as well as Louisville, is represented as being very sickly during the 
summer and autumnal months. 


% See descriptions in Darby, op. cit., 204, 206; and Brown, op. cit., 97-98. 
Cf. Darby, op. cit., 208; and Brown, of. cit., 89. 














FURTHER NOTES ON GRANVILLE’S ANTI- 
ABOLITION DISTURBANCES OF 1836 


By Rozsert Price 


The American Colonization Society may have had as its chief 
objective the return of American Negroes to their native Africa, 
but it also afforded a ready means of organized opposition for the 
enemies of abolition. Anyhow, such was the case in Granville, 
Ohio, during the years 1835-36 when the fires of anti-slavery con- 
troversy were burning brightly in that particular neighborhood. 
No doubt Granville’s famous “riot” attending the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Convention held there in 1836 was largely due to the or- 
ganized discussion which had been going on for several months at 
“colonization”’ meetings. 

Shortly after the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society published its recent account of the 1836 convention at 
Granville and the hostilities which ensued,’ Mr. Fitch C. Bryant 
of New York City discovered in a collection of family papers 
stored for many years at Deposit, New York, the original records 
of the anti-abolition faction which had been organized at Gran- 
ville during 1835. Bryant’s great-grandfather, General Augus- 
tine Munson, had presided at the first of the “colonization” 
meetings. To him, no doubt, is due the preservation of these in- 
teresting records.” 

Munson and his Granville associates who were active in anti- 
abolition discussion were by no means southern “sympathizers.” 
They were New Englanders, mainly Whigs, by their very nature 
bitter against such an institution as slavery. But they were even 
more concerned about the state of the Union and were highly 
suspicious of any radical group, such as the abolitionists seemed to 
be, whose activities would inevitably aggravate sectional feeling. 
They should be thought of as typical, better class, thinking con- 


1 Robert Price, “The Ohio Anti-slavery Convention of 1836,” in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, Quarterly (Columbus, 1887-), XLV (1986), 178-188. 
2 Now in the Granville Historical Archives, Mrs. Clara S. White, custodian. 
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servatives of the time, and their views as reflected in the records 
of their discussions may be interpreted as those prevailing gen- 
erally among such groups throughout the North of the period. 

“At a meeting of the citizens of this place,” begins the first 
of these records dated at Granville, October, 1835, “‘held at the 
house of Samuel Boardman on Wednesday evening the 28th inst. 
Gen' A. Munson was called to the chair and A. P. Prichard was 
appointed Secretary.” 

The object of the meeting was stated and on motion the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved that a general meeting on Tuesday the 2nd [3rd] of Nov'- 
next be called of the citizens of this place and vicinity at 6 of the clock 


P. M. to express their disapprobation of the proceedings of the Abolitionists 
and the expediency of reviving and sustaining the Colonization Society. 


The signatories were S ? R? Mower, Daniel Wildman, 
Sylvester Spelman, Knowles Linnel, Levi Rose, F. Cook, A. 
Avery, C. C. Rose, I. Fassett, E. Fassett, G. W. Case, William 
Gavit, A. Munson, G. Case, Walter Thrall, W. S. Richards, Paul 
Eager, Samuel Bancroft, Chancy Humphrey, A. P. Prichard, 
Sabin Hough, Samuel Boardman, Elias Gilman, E. Crawford, 
David ?, B. F. Mower. 


On the back of the yellowed sheet someone, apparently of the 
same period, has inscribed, evidently a little later, the significant 
words: 


Animosity Animosity Animosity 
Mobs, mobs, mobs 
Granville Licking County O. 


The following Tuesday, November the third, the mass meet- 
ing of Granville citizens was held in the Methodist Episcopal 
meetinghouse. Dr. Paul Eager was chosen president, Captain 
Sylvester Hayes and E. Gilman, Esq., vice presidents, and Walter 
Thrall and A. P. Prichard, secretaries. The following resolutions 
were then read, discussed and adopted: 

Resolved that the proceedings of the meeting be Signed by the Pres*- 
& Secretarys and that a copy be furnished to the editors of Newark 
Gazette & Advocate with a request to publish the same— 


On motion Resolved that a committee of five be appointed to make 
arrangements for a colonization meeting. 


The report of the proceedings eventually drawn up by Eager, 
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Hayes, Gilman, Thrall, and Prichard proved to be in reality a 
detailed statement of the group’s credo couched in the form of 
nine resolutions. The report as it appears in the manuscript rec- 
ord is as follows: 


We citizens of Granville in the county of Licking & State of Ohio 
Participating in veneration to the Union in attachment to the constitution 
& laws of our country, & in regard to our brethren of the sister States, 
common to all good citizens; And desirous to promote their safety & tran- 
quility, to strengthen the social & political ties of our great Republic & 
to preserve unimpaired in purity & vigor the constitutional guaranties of 
person & property which appear to be endangered by the proceedings of 
the Abolition & Anti-Slavery socities—And having assembled to express 
our disaprobation of the plan & measures of the Abolitionists, & our own 
views on the subject of slavery. 


1. Therefore Resolved that while we would maintain inviolate the 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the press, we consider discussions 
which from their nature tend to inflame the public mind—to introduce 
discord & contention into neighborhoods, Churches, and literary institutions, 
& put in jeopardy the lives & property of our fellow citizens; to be at 
varience with all rules of moral duty & every suggestion of humanity 


2. Resolved that we consider the free States by their assent to, and 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, as having recognized the 
condition of Slavery in the Southern States as lawful—And however we 
may lament the necessity of that provision & however ardently we might 
hail the day when they may be able and willing to abolish it; till then, & 
while this constitution endures, we have no right to transcend this or any 
of its provisions, and as we are fully bound so are we ever ready to carry 
them into full effect. 

3. Resolved that while we consider Slavery as a great & growing 
evil in our country, and would rejoice to see a judicious & constitutional 
system of measure for its ultimate abolition in vigorous and successful 
operation; we are of opinion that the measures of the immediate abolition- 
ists—by alarming the fears of the slave holders & exciting their opposition 
to every thing that looks towards emancipation—are calculated to strengthen 
and rivet the chains of the slaves & perpetuate their bondage. 

4. Resolved that when we consider the condition of our southern 
brethren as the inheritors of slavery which was forced upon them by the 
mother country in opposition to the repeated and ernest remonstrances of 
their colonial legislature—as having their right recognized by the Con- 
sitution of the U. S., & that they have for successive generation been reared 
and educated under the influence & in the habits of the slave system—we 
cannot expect that anything but the most exalted influence of religion & 
humanity can ever induce them voluntarily to change their habits—to make 
the apparent sacrifice of property & relinquish their right of controul over 
the persons of their slaves. 

5. Resolved that the practise of denouncing them as man stealers 
and publishing aggravated representations of their depravity selfishness & 
cruelty in the treatment of slaves and assailing them in a spirit of fiery zeal 
with the language of reproach & vituperation, as is too often done by 
Abolitionists—is not calculated to raise that desirable influence—but rather 
to destroy whatever of it may already exist among them. 
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6. Resolved that if the advocates of immediate abolition will per- 
severe in their attempts to procure the emancipation of the slaves they ought 
to approach the masters in the spirit of christian kindness and brotherly 
love which always adds incalculably to the influence of religious & moral 
suasion. 

7. Resolved that we regard the state of ignorance and moral depres- 
sion so commonly exhibited by the black population of this country as 
naturally resulting from their residence among the whites & standing as a 
lower grade in society and while we acknowledge our obligations to exercise 
towards them all the justice sympathy and charity which their situation call 
for, we are persuaded that as long as those distinctions which have ever 
prevailed in civil society continue to exist, & while black & white remain 
distant and opposite in nature the hope expressed by some abolitionists of 
elevating them to an equal rank in society in this country is utterly vain & 
delusive. 

8. Resolved that we consider the unwillingness of the blacks of this 
country to emigrate to Africa as one of the strongest evidences of that 
degradation and imbecility which naturally results from their condition while 
resident among the whites—and that we consider it one of the highest 
acts of benevolence and philanthropy to endeavour to inform their minds, 
elevate their views, & inspire them with that spirit of independance & 
enterprise which would lead them to fly with alacrity to the country of 
the black man, where only they even enjoy the full privaleges of free men 
& the dignity of self government. 

9. Resolved that we highly approve of the plan and in general the 
measure of the American Colonization Society & will support it as far as 
our influence extends, 

Paul Eager 


Sylvester Hayes 
Elias Gilman 
Walter Thrall, Secretary. 


Here, then, was the platform of the Granville Anti-abolition 
Party. The enforcement of it was to take definite and spirited 
form in the months that followed, not so much in the matter of 
encouraging the emigration of blacks to Africa, it must be ad- 
mitted, as in that of keeping the State convention of the anti- 
slavery organization out of Granville. They kept it out—just a 
little way out. Ashley Bancroft’s now-famous barn proved not 
quite far enough to prevent the clash which came on April 28, 1836. 





A NOTE ON MRS. TROLLOPE 


By JoHN Francis McDerMottT 


When Charles Joseph Latrobe made his tour of the West 
with Washington Irving in 1832, they passed through Cincinnati 
at a very interesting moment. The citizens were big with in- 
dignation over Mrs. Frances Trollope. Latrobe related that they 


found the good citizens of that rising and flourishing city busily ruminating 
over the first edition of a well-known picture of their domestic manners, 
which the English press had just sent forth for their special benefit.’ 
Whether the compote was justly and wisely compounded, I was in no way 
enabled to judge at the time, but it was very evident from the wry faces 
on all sides, and the aroused spirit of indignation, that the bitter herbs 
predominated over the sweet.’ 


In the next ten years no traveler passed through Cincinnati 
without making reference to Mrs. Trollope’s book, or without 
bestowing upon her either indignation or amused pity for the 
offense her “aristocratic senses” received from the pork-packing 
industry.* But of all the comment passed upon her, the most 
amusing and the most lightly contemptuous was that of a Creole 
of Saint Louis. 

Latrobe, Irving, and the others of the party proceeded to 
Fort Gibson in the Indian Territory under the guidance of Colonel 
Auguste Pierre Chouteau, whose companionship they found 
thoroughly enjoyable. Latrobe described the party as it set out 
for the Western Creek Agency, and concluded with this para- 


graph: 


1Frances Trollope, The Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1832), 
2v. Mrs. Trollope lived in Cincinnati from 1828 to 1830. 
2Charles Joseph Latrobe, The Rambler in North America. 2nd ed. (London, 1836), 


*Cf. James Stuart, Three Years in North America (Edinburgh, 1838), II, 184-86, 
272-81, 442-69, 491-92, 494-96, 517-18. Thomas Hamilton, Men and Manners in America 
(London, 1833), II, 170ff, 189; J. E. Alexander, Transatlantic Sketches (London, 1888), 
II, 123, 124-25; C. D. Arfwedson, The United States and Canada in 1882-3-4 (London, 
1834), II, 130ff, 176ff; Patrick Shirreff, Tour through North America (Edinburgh, 
1885), 9; Michel Chevalier, Lettres sur L’Amerique du Nord (1889?—the letters are 
dated from 1833 to 1835), 319; Francis J. Grund, The Americans in Their Moral, 
Social, and Political Relations (London, 1887), I, 1, 6, 26. This is not, of course, a 
complete list of sources of such discussion of Mrs. Trollope. Many other travelers, 
including Henry Tudor, Captain Basil Hall, Captain Frederick Marryat, etc., added 
their opinions. 
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Following our march as fancy dictated, or stowed away in the rear 
of the waggons, we had a train of eight dogs, all belonging to the Colonel, 
who was something of a humorist, and accordingly they all had appropriate 
names, dictated by love, hate, and political feeling, among which note. . . 
Mrs. Trollope, a hound with a number of whelps.* 


To Latrobe this seemed an exact parallel to the English 
traveler and her young. He appeared pleased with this designa- 
tion. Several times he referred to the old hound by name. Dinner 
was preparing “and we, in common with Mrs. Trollope, and the 
rest of the licklip fraternity’* waited. While waiting “Mrs. 
Trollope keeps up a constant snarl at her four whelps.”* Latrobe 
found it worth while to make no other comment about Mrs. 
Trollope. 


“Latrobe, The Rambier. I, 14&. 
5 Ibs. 1. 


2 > 


6 Ibid. 





“NEWS FROM THE OHIO!” 


Extract of a letter from a Gentleman at the Muskingum, to the Printer 
of the MASSACHUSETTS Spy, written on the spot where the first city of that 
territory is to be built. 


AvetpHi, May 16th, 1788. 
Mr. THOMAS, 

I embrace the earliest opportunity of communicating to you such 
information as I am capable of giving, respecting the Western Country 
in general, and in particular of that part purchased by the Ohio Company. 
With respect to the country in general, and even of the greatest part 
of our Purchase, I am still obliged to rest my opinion on that of others, 
as I have had opportunity of seeing but a small part thereof; however, 
from what I have seen and been informed since my arrival, it is my 
decided opinion that Mr. Hutchins, in his pamphlet (republished in the 
Massachusetts Spy in February and March, 1786) has given a very modest 
description thereof. 

I am much pleased with the Purchase we have made, and am fully 
determined to fix my residence here. That part of the Purchase I have 
been over, far exceeds my expectations; from our eastern boundry to 
the Muskingum (the distance of about five miles) the intervals, or what 
the people of this country call bottoms, are from one half to three 
quarters of a mile wide; these, in richness, an apparent fertility of soil, 
exceed any thing I ever saw east of the Allegany Mountains; next to 
these are what is called second bottoms, which are elevated plains, and 
gentle risings of the richest uplands, and as free from stone as the low 
or first bottom, except in some few instances, where these elevated plains 
consist of a shallow, light, and sometimes sandy soil, under which appears 
an open, loose earth; baek of these commence the hills, which in general 
are considerably uneven, and separated by deep, hollow grounds, which 
flow innumerable rivulets, which have their source from springs which rise 
among the hills, the most of which are free from stone, and consist of 
rich and deep soil, suited to the culture of wheat, grazing, &c. In this 
distance fall into the Ohio two very considerable creeks, called Little 
Muskingum and Duck Creek; in the spring season these are navigable 
for boats more than twenty miles, and afford large tracts of the best 
bottoms and uplands for farming. 

We have surveyed the lots of one mile square on both sides the 
Muskingum, for 15 miles up; a description of the lands in this distance 
would be only a repetition of that already given of that on the Ohio. 
The timber growing on the land above described are of the kinds men- 
tioned by Mr. Hutchins and others; but I must confess the trees are 
larger and more numerous than I expected to find. 

We have found plenty of lime stone, as well as fine quarries of 
building stone, at a small distance up the Muskingum, sufficient for 
building the city, or any other purpose for which they may be wanted. 
At present we go 20 miles up the river for pit coal, but there is no doubt 


1 Massachusetts Spy: or, The Worcester Gazette, June 19, 1788. 
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plenty will be found nearer; we have found several salt licks within our 
surveys, and are assured there is a salt spring about 40 miles up the 
Muskingum, from which a sufficient quantity of salt for the supply of 
the country may be made: Some gentlemen at Fort Harmer doubt this 
information, but say a sufficient quantity may be made at a spring on a 
branch of the Scioto. 


We have had no time yet to go in search of iron ore, but one of 
our people has brought in a small stone, taken from one of the neighbor- 
ing hills, which I found on trial to contain a rich iron ore. We find 
the season here much more forward than even at Pittsburgh; by the 
7th of April there was as good feed for cattle on the banks of the Mus- 
kingum, as you will generally find by the middle of May in the best 
enclosures in the county or Worcester. 


To give some idea of beginning a settlement in this country, com- 
pared with Vermont or any new country to the northward, I state the 
following fact:—About a dozen families removed to this place a year 
ago last March, and settled opposite Fort Harmer, on the Virginia side 
of the Ohio; their lands were the same as ours, and entirely new; they 
raised one thousand bushels of corn last season, and although the last 
winter was severe, they wintered, without any hay, (making use of their 
husks and storks [stalks], with some corn) between 60 and 70 horses and 
neat cattle, fatted a sufficient quantity of pork for their own consumption 
besides wintering over a large number of swine. 


From the plot of ground laid out for building the city of Adelphi 
we have a most delightful prospect; from this ground we will have a 
full view of the waters in the Ohio eight or nine miles up that river, 
and five below; and of the Muskingum from its mouth five or six miles 
up. The front line of house lots is 95 yards from the Muskingum, and 
parallel thereto; all the space between them and the river is to remain 
an open street or common; the course of this street is north 40 degrees 
west, and extends in length one mile; all the streets are either parallel 
or at right angles with that; but from some hollow ground and rivulets 
the city will not be a perfect parallelogram, although that figure has 
been aimed at as much as the situation would admit; the northeast end 
thereof is bordered by a beautiful brook, which I am informed runs all 
the year; the southeast end, and part of the rear, is bounded by another 
creek larger than the former, which will afford a good canal for boats 
to pass up when the waters of the Muskingum are high. The house lots, 
in their nearest approach to the Ohio, are distant therefrom twenty five 
perch, and separated from it by the last mentioned creek and low interval 
land of the first quality; a part of the house lots toward the rear are 
separated from the rest by a deep hollow ground, through which the last 
mentioned creek passes; these lots are situated in ground gently ascend- 
ing towards the northeast, which farther on terminates in very consider- 
able hills, in which rise eight springs, the sources of the creek last 
mentioned ; these, with a comparative small expense, may be collected into 
one great reservoir, and conducted to any part of the city. 


The city plot includes the ruins of some ancient town or works, of 
which the world has heard much of late. I have not had time to take 
an accurate survey of them all, therefore must omit a particular discrip- 
tion thereof; but I must confess that I was greatly surprised in finding 
those works so perfect as to put it beyond all doubt that they are the 
remains of a work erected at an amazing expense, perhaps some thousand 
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years since, by a people who had very considerable knowledge in fortifica- 
tions. In laying out our city we have preserved some of the works 
from becoming private property, by including them within lots or squares 
appropriated to publick use, viz. an advanced work, containing a mound 
of earth in the figure of a cone, the base of which is 376 feet in circum- 
ference, and is 30 feet perpendicular, surrounded by a parapet 586 feet 
in circumference and 15 feet thick, having a ditch 15 feet wide, and at 
present about three feet deep, and on the side next to town or principal 
works, an open space without parapet or ditch, where it is presumed was 
the gate or place of entrance. We have also in the same manner secured 
for publick use two elevated mounds of earth, situate within the walls 
of the great oblong square or principal fortification ; one of them is 
nearly of a square figure, the sides measuring 153, 45 feet by 135, 7 feet, 
is raised about five feet above the common surface, and on the top a 
horizontal plain of the above dimensions, having on three sides thereof 
gentle ascents projecting out, of about 20 feet wide, in the form of 
glassee [7], for the convenience of walking up; and on the fourth side 
is an indented ascent of the same width. The other elevated square is 
an oblong of 200 feet by 124, of about the same height and as level on 
the top as the other, and regular projecting ascents on each side thereof ; 
these appear to have been the foundations of some spacious publick build- 
ings; but however that may be, they are very convenient, and now re- 
served for that purpose; the rest of the works can remain, when the city 
is built, on paper only. 

As to the natives, the ensuing treaty I trust will be conducted on the 
principles of honour and justice, and end to the satisfaction of that, as 
I conceive, much injured people. When we arrived at this place, we 
fortunately found Capt. Pipes, the Chief of the Delaware Tribe, with 
about 70 men, women and children of that and the Wyandot Tribes, at 
Fort Harmer, who had come down to trade; we were introduced to them 
by the Commanding officer; Capt. Pipes some days after, with about 20 
others, came over and dined with me; we gave them to understand our 
business, and that we -hoped to live in friendship, and should be glad to 
see them, or any of their friends, at all times ;—Capt. Pipes told us that 
they should be happy to live with us, but did not expect any people would 
come on to settle before the treaty; we told him we had brought no 
families, nor would any come on until after the treaty, when we expected 
every thing would be settled to their satisfaction; in the mean time it 
was necessary we should plant some corn; Capt. Pipes appeared fully 
satisfied, and parted with avowing his friendship should continue as long 
as the sun and moon endured. Since making up this new acquaintance 
we have more or less of our Indian Friends to visit us almost every day, 
who appear in perfect good humour, and full as happy as we in the new 
acquaintance; but nothing is said about our settlement, except one of 
their Chiefs, who is now at the fort, and appears to be a very sensible, 
sober old gentleman, on his first visit to us, told me, that “he thanked 
God that the way was cleared so that they could come down with safety 
to trade; that Capt. Pipes told him he and all the Indians were used 
exceedingly well by us; that he was very glad to see us here, but there 
was some things he should not speak of until they met in the Greag 
Council,” meaning the treaty. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist; Selected Writings. 
Edited by Herbert Anthony Kellar. Indiana Historical Col- 
lections, XXI. (Indianapolis, Indiana, Historical Bureau, 
1936. Vol. I: 582p. $2.00.) 


Solon Robinson (1803-1880) inaugurated his adult career by 
founding a town and serving as an auctioneer in southern Indi- 
ana. Subsequently, as a pioneer in northern Indiana, he formed 
a Squatters’ Union, ran a country store, sold real estate, engaged 
actively in politics, established a reputation as a public speaker, 
carried on experimental farming, promoted agricultural organiza- 
tions, and contributed to farm periodicals, so identifying himself 
with the welfare of his adopted state that he was widely known 
as “Solon Robinson of Indiana.” The picture of Robinson sup- 
plied by one of his contemporaries, as seated before a table in his 
log cabin, talking to a child seated on his knee, operating a churn 
with his foot, and writing an article for the Cultivator at the same 
time, is typical of the man. 

A veritable Mark Twain of the rural world, Robinson quickly 
achieved a national reputation because of his agricultural activi- 
ties, writings, and travel articles. Leaving Indiana in 1851, 
Robinson for a year edited The Plow, a farm periodical, in New 
York City, became agricultural editor of the New York Tribune 
from 1853 to 1868, and retired to Florida to spend his last years, 
writing for the Tribune, and engaging in other literary pursuits. 

Despite a strenuous life he found time to write comprehen- 
sive agricultural works, short stories, novels, and economic essays. 
Of these, Facts for Farmers, an agricultural encyclopedia; Me- 
won-i-toc, a tale of the frontier; A Dime a Day, and Hot Corn, 
a collection of stories of slum life in New York, gained wide 
popularity. In his travels between 1841 and 1851 Robinson vis- 
ited the rural districts of nearly every state in the Union and por- 
tions of Canada. More intimately acquainted with the rural scene 
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than any man of his day, Robinson’s acute observations on farmers 
and planters, and their way of life, offer invaluable information 
for the social and economic historian. His personality, ability, 
vision, and achievements made him one of the interesting and in- 
fluential figures in the United States in the nineteenth century. 

Robinson, being one of the leading pioneers of Indiana, led 
the Indiana Historical Bureau to decide on the publication of two 
volumes devoted to his life and his writings. 

Volume I contains a Contents-Calendar listing writings of 
Robinson to and including 1845, an extended sketch of his life, 
and selections from his writings between 1825 and 1845. Among 
the latter may be mentioned early descriptions of northern In- 
diana, the Constitution of the Squatters’ Union, a romance, “The 
Will,” correspondence relating to his political, social, and economic 
activities as a pioneer in Indiana; addresses and essays on agri- 
cultural subjects, “Advice to Western Emigrants,” articles on agri- 
cultural organizations and accounts of travels in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Mas- 
sachusetts, and on the Great Lakes. 

Volume II will be published later. Dr. Kellar, editor of the 
volumes, is director of the McCormick Historical Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash (Daniel Wolsey Voorhees). 
By Leonard S. Kenworthy. (Boston, Bruce Humphries, 


Inc., 1936. 155p. $2.00.) 


The repeal of the Silver Purchase Act in 1893, a question as 
fraught with economic and political implications as the repeal of 
the Silver Purchase Law which Congress is wrestling with today, 
is the subject of this book. The movement was led by Daniel W. 
Voorhees, a dynamic Indiana politician and frontiersman. Per- 
forming a political somersault, Voorhees led the repeal movement 
in order to repay a political debt to Grover Cleveland. His posi- 
tion as chairman of the powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
placed him in a position to accomplish this feat, despite his pre- 
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vious dramatic and virulent attacks upon the gold standard and 
the bloated capitalists of Wall Street, whom he considered the 
“forces of privilege and greed” of his day. 

The comparison between the issues championed by Voorhees 
and those confronting the nation today is striking. Kenworthy 
points out that Voorhees was a “‘westerner fighting the vested in- 
terests of the east; he was an inflationist pleading for the green- 
back and silver dollar; he was a farmer upholding the farmers’ 
rights; he was a representative of the poorer classes fighting for 
reductions and shifts in the tax burden; he was a radical senator 
defending the south; he was a nationalist belligerently upholding 
the flag of his country; he was a Jacksonian frontiersman attack- 
ing the national banking system; he was a moderate protectionist 
straddling the tariff issue.” 

With inflation talk rife, with the agricultural problem to the 
fore as a result of the recent Supreme Court decision, with the 
tariff the subject of bitter attacks upon the Administration, with 
sectionalism rampant and class struggle mentioned on all sides, 
with a growing nationalism feared and with taxation a keen 
problem, this book is particularly timely and provocative. 


With full justice to his colorful character but with painstaking 
and scholarly care, the author has drawn a picture of this fasci- 
nating figure who was “the product and embodiment of the rig- 
orous, bold and boisterous frontier” and who “characterized mid- 
dle-western Democracy from Stephen A. Douglas to William 
Jennings Bryan.” Kenworthy characterizes him as “impetuous, 
partisan and narrow,” but likewise, “generous and genial.” He 
was not a keen thinker nor an intellectual genius, he initiated no 
new movements, but he defended many established ones. His 
physique was commanding; his oratory stirring. In American 
history he embodies the frontier politician who inherited his issues 
from Andrew Jackson, did his utmost to solve them, and passed 
on the residue to us. 


That Kenworthy has not overestimated the importance of 
Voorhees is attested by the fact that Claude Bowers has said that 
“for thirty years he was never to lose the power to fascinate the 
blase galleries of the House and Senate,” while Meredith Nichol- 
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son has called him the “greatest forensic orator of the Ohio Val- 
ley in his day.” The Nation declared that “his oratory had the 
peculiarly American flavor which deserves preservation as a type 
familiar in its day but now passing” and the New York Herald 
Tribune pointed out upon his death that “almost alone among men 
who fought the battles of Democracy in the sixties and seventies 
.. . he retained into another generation his seat in Congress and 
his unbroken hold on political power.” 

Born in a log cabin in Ohio in 1827, he was taken by covered 
wagon to Indiana at two months of age. There he led the life of 
a frontier lad, graduated from De Pauw University, rode the same 
circuit with Lincoln in his early law practice, and rose to national 
importance as a lawyer for one of John Brown’s allies in the 
Harper’s Ferry expedition. Sent to Congress in 1861 as a north- 
ern Democrat, he was tinged with Copperheadism and ousted in 
1865 by a plot of the rabid reconstructionists who needed his vote 
to override Johnson’s vetoes. The death of Oliver P. Morton 
sent him to the Senate in 1877 and the vote of Hoosierdom kept 
him there until 1897, the year of his death. There he lashed 
Wall Street and New England manufacturers, attacked protec- 
tionists, pled for the South, fought for the silver and greenback 
currency, and pressed the building of the Congressional Library. 
Accused of helping to cause the panic of 1893, he succeeded to 
the chairmanship of the Finance Committee and led the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. 

The frontier is no longer a reality; it is a cherished tradition, 
but in The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash, Leonard S. Kenworthy 
makes it vivid to present-day readers. A graduate of Earlham 
College in 1933, of Columbia University in 1934, and with further 
graduate work at Harvard to his credit, he handles his material 
in a scholarly way without sacrificing the dynamic character of 
Daniel Voorhees. The use of Nast cartoons from Harper's 
Weekly adds to the value of the book, as does the inclusion of a 
bibliography and copious notes. 
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Mather, Mrs. J. 
Matthews, Phebe 
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Mexico 


Mellwayne, Robert R........cccccesees 180 
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—Moby Dick 
—‘‘Statues in Rome’’.. 


Memphis, Tenn 


Mercantile business in Ohio, in 19th cen- 
tury 41-45 
Mercer, Mrs. ‘Anna Frances Farrar, see 
Farrar, Anna Frances, 
icone Oh: B 
Mercer, William Newton, biography, 351- 
352; his diary evaluated, 852; The Sone, 
353-364; Baltimore, Md., to + 
burgh, Pa., 353; to repent, 354; me- 
dicinal springs "described, 354; lost his 
dog, 355; Bedford to Pittsburgh, 355 ; 
Pittsburgh described, 256; em- 
barked on the Ohio, 356; arrived at 
Pultney, O., 357; disappointment at 
not seeing elks, 357-858; arrival at 
Marietta and reception by’ beldam, 358; 
described Indian mound, 358-359; 
Marietta to Letart’s Falls, 359-360; de- 
scribed floating mill and “rock of an- 
tiquity”, 360; “long stretch” in the 
Ohio River, 361; Portsmouth to Cincin- 
nati, 361-862; Cincinnati to Lexington, 
Ky., 362-368; Lexington to Louisville, 
363- 


ee eereereses 


364. 
—‘‘Journey from Louisville to New Or- 
leans in 1816”.... 35 
Mercer County, O. 
—Bibliography 
Methodism in Indiana 220 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 10, 64, 219; 
preacher, 60; ministry, 234. 
—General Conference 235 
—Ohio Conference — Portsmouth Dis- 
trict 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.. 
Mexican, invasion, 85; statue, 264. 
59, 76, 77, 241, 261 
. 803 


Miami and Erie Canal 

Miami Baptist Association 69 

Miami country, 38, 39, 68, 362; trade in 
early 19th century, 37, 43, 

Miami County, O.......... paeeeeeansiean 362 
—Bibliography . 
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— Rivers, 12, 42, 48, 47, 50, 58, 59, 

» 73. 
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818, 3831, 346: troops, "308. 
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Michigan, e 
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—Anti-slavery Society 
Miles, Archibald 
Miles, S. S 1 
Military administration, 194; posts, 194. 
Mill Creek 40, 201, 209 
Pe CHORE FOGR. cc cccccccccoscosecces . 288 
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Miller, 
Miller, Lewis 
Miller, Mary ae Mark Kenton).. 
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—Bibliography ... 
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Monteith, John 
Montenegrins 
Monterey, Mexico 
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—Bibliography 131-132 
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—Myths of the Cherokee 
Moore, Andrew 
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Morgan, Richard E 279 
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ry F. Sater) 285 
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Morrison, Caroline Piatt 
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Morrey School of Music 
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Morrow County, O 

—Bibliography .. 

Morton, 
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Mound Builders State Park. 
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—Anti-slavery Society 
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Munsee Indians. 
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Mary. 
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Muskingum, O. 
—Female Anti-slavery Society 

Muskingum County, O., 174, 179, 182, 188, 
187, 276. 
—Anti- slavery Society 
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$71, 372. 
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tional Military Home. 
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tional Soldiers Home. 
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Nelson, se 
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Nevins, Allen (ed.) — American Social 
History as Recorded by British Trav- 
elers 353, 360, 
New Athens, 0.—Anti-slavery Society, 187 
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—Anti-slavery Society 
New sg 10, 258° 284, 315, 358, 359, 
377; Town Meeting, 164; stock, 336, 
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oy ag Meredith. 
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Nines. Edgar B. 378 
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267, 310, 352, 366 
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North American Review 
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—Anti-slavery Society 
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| CE 305, 324 
Northwest, Great 
Northwest, Old, see Northwest Territory. 
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—General Court 64 
—Special Court of General Quarter Ses- 
sions 165 

Northwestern University 

Norton, Margaret Cross—IIlinois Census 
Returns, 1816-1820 

Norvell, 314 

Nowalk, W. J. (ed.)—Survey and atape a of 
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Norwich, Conn. 

Nottingham, O. 

Nullifiers 
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Nye, 

Nye, Lucinda 


Oberlin, O 
—Anti-slavery Society 
—Female Anti-slavery Society 
—Young Ladies Anti-slavery Society, = 
Oberlin College 
Octagon Mound State Park 383 
Ohio, 1, 2, % & 6, 9, 11, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 
36, 47, 49, ; 57, 60, 63, 65, 66, 68, 75, 
76, 7, 80, a 83, 85, 86, 87, 90, 91, 184 
185, 189, 198, 208, 207, 218, 219, 
238, 241 248, 252, 254 
263, 265, 266, 267, 276, 279, 280, 
300, 301, 304, 305, 306, 
318, 316, 317, 318, $20, 324, 327, 
367, 375, 877; archzology, 240; prehis- 
tory, 246; fluted blades, 247, 249; speci- 
mens of Folsom-like blades, 252; "canals, 
276, 279, 317; county archives, 276; 
newspapers, 277; weaving, 279; Con- 
gressmen, 300, 315, 318; state rights, 
303; volunteers, 3038; victory in the 
Michigan boundary dispute, 300; Whigs, 
oes g, 307; delegation, 315; towns, 


—Archives .. 

—Capitol 

—Cavalry, 7th—Company M 

—Congressional District 
—6th 


235 
—Constitution 72, 300, 301 
—Constitutional Convention, 1802, 71, 72, 
73, 300, 304. 
—Department of Public Works, 276, = 
—Division of Securities 
—Finance Committee 
—General Assembly 80, 222, 
—Acts of the State of onto Passed at 
the First Session of the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly 80 
—Senate 


—Highway Department 
—lInstitution for Deaf and Mute.. 
—Legislature, 30, 72, _ 86, 235, ” 936, 


’ : 301, 302, 
310; resolved that John Smith resign 
from the U. S. Se 79-80 
—Michigan Boundary MSS 
—Militia 
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—State Library 
—State Museum, see Ohio State hes 
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—State University, 90, 228, 280, 234, 284, 
285, 378. 
—Alumni Association sie 

—Board of Trustees..... eoheessetan 195 
—College of Commerce... 217, 281, 284 
—Department of English.. 196, 206, 378 
—Department of History...... 287, 378 
—Faculty Women’s Club.. 
—Library 
—Press 
—Radio Station, see WOSU. 
—School of Journalism 
—Treasury 
Ohio Academy of Science—Committee on 
State Parks and Conservation, 280. 
Ohio and Mississippi_Railroad 
Ohio Anti-slavery first annual 
convention, 1836, 173-188, 365; organized 
at Putnam, 1835, 174; meeting held in 
barn near Granville, "175; minutes, 176- 
184; delegates to first convention, 176- 
180: treasurer’s report, 180-181; officers 
elected, 182-188; resolutions, 184; Gran- 
ville “riot”, 185; distribution of member- 
ship, 186-188 
eens .. 
Ohio Caverns 
Jhio Company 
—Purchase 
Ohio Cooperative Tong 
Final eport — 
Boundary 
Yhio Entomologists 
Ohio-Michigan Boundary Dispute, 
gin, 299-300; Ohio’s claim, 300; occupa- 
tion and administration of territor in- 
volved, 301; Congrenstaes skirmishing, 
301-302; militia on both sides called out, 
802; local politics and violence in Toledo 
area, 302-804; Michigan’s case, 304-305 
harrassments. and arrests, 305-307; hold- 
ing of Ohio Common Pleas Court in 
the Toledo area, 308-309; advice received 
by Lucas, 809-312; effect on Andrew 
. political position aoe: Ss. 
Mason dismissed and dj.s Horner 
appointed governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory, 313-314; party politics complicated 
the question, 314-316; canal speculators 
interested, 316-317; "Michi - set up 
state government without essional 
warrant, 317; the i eninsula 
granted as consolation, 318; Congress 
granted formal admittance of Michigan, 
318; celebration at Detroit, 319. 
Ohio Monitor 31 
Ohio River, 3, 10, 12, 17, 18, 28, 37, 40. 48, 
44. 46, 47, 49, 50, =! 55, 56, 161, 164, 165, 
167, 170, 267, 271, ,, 356, 357, 358, 361, 
871, 372; anion in 1816, 42. 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, 161, 162, 196, 865; a and 
publications, 98; membership p, bequests 
etc., 94; report of the Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting, 273-291; report of secretary, 
editor and librarian, 273-278; report of 
director, 278-282; report of treasurer, 
oe: memorial resolution for Lowry 
Sater, 283-287; report of Nominating 
Common, 287; minutes of the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, 287- 
288; afternoon session of annual meet: 
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—Proceedings 282 
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Piatt, Abraham .. 

Piatt, Cecil .. 

Piatt, Daniel 22 

Piatt, Donn, kinsman and friend of John 
James Piatt 6 

Piatt, Donn, son of John James and 
Sarah Piatt 23 

Piatt, Dougal 

Piatt, Elizabeth 22 

Piatt, Mrs Emily Scott, see Scott, Emily. 

Piatt, Frances, daughter of John and 
Frances Piatt 22 

Piatt, Frances, daughter of William ~_ 
Sarah Piatt 

Piatt, Guy a3 

Piatt, Mrs. Hannah Cook ena see 
McCullough, Hannah Coo 

Piatt, Jacob 

Piatt, ames 

Piatt, i. 

Piatt, John, of France 

Piatt, John B 

Piatt, John James, characterized, 
poetry evaluated, 2, 17-20; boyhood, 8; 
education, 3-5; association with - 3 
Howells, 4-5, 8; described by W. D. 
Howells, 5; moved to Illinois, 6; begun 
writing in earnest, 6; his merit Tecog- 
nized by G. D. Prentice and meeting 
with Sarah Morgan Bryan, 7; first work 
accepted by Atlantic Monthly, 7; ap- 
pointed clerk in U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, 9; married Miss Bryan, 10; life 
in Washington, D. C., 10-11; acquaint- 
ance with Longfellow, 10-11; his home 
at North Bend, O., 12; editorial position 
with Cincinnati Commercial, and other 
appointments in Washington, 13; in- 
terest in biography, 14; work at Cincin- 
nati postoffice, 14-16; "clash with Paul 
H. agen 15-16; became U. S. consul 
to Cork, Ireland, 16-17; last years, 17; 
F, L. Patee’s estimate, 19; family tree, 
22-23; chronological bibliography, 23-26. 
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ouse 
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Poems of House and Home. 
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—“Flower in a Book” 
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—The Ghost’s Entry and Other Poems 
26 
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Poems 11, 28 
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—“One behind Tim 
—“The Outside of "tle Window”.. 
—“Passengers” 
—Pencilled Fly-leaves 
—‘The Pioneer’s Chimney’’. .2, 13, 19, 24 
—Poems in Sunshine and Firelight, 11, 
12, 23. 
—Poems of George D. Prentice, with 
a Biographical Sketch 
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—foems of Two Friends..5, 8, 18, 19, a 
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—A Return to Paradise 
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— ‘The Unheard” 
—— Union of American Pen”, 0" 
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—Western Windows and Other Poems 
6, 13, 2, 23 
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Piatt, Mrs. Sarah Morgan Bryan, see 
Bryan, Sarah Morgan. 
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Bequests and Endowments. 

Bequests to the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety may be made in securities money, books, or collections of 
specimens. They may, if desired, take the form of a memorial 
to a person or cause, to be named by the giver. Endowments 
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constitute a permanent fund under the supervision of the Board 
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valued memorial to the donor. 
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